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The  1905  BURNHAM  PLAN,  visionary  in  its  systems  of  parkways,  of  great  plazas,  and  of 
open  space,  is  the  antecedent  of  the  design  plans  in  this  report.  Although  considered 
too  ambitious  for  a  city  rebuilding  from  the  great  'quake'  and  fire,  its  influence  is 
reflected   in   Park   Presidio    and  Marina   Blvd,    in   Harding   Park    and   in   El    Camino    del   Mar. 


* 

INTRODUCTION 


The  existing  development  and  form  of  the  city  is 
shaped  by  many  factors;  San  Francisco's  location 
in  the  region,  topography,  climate,  the  nature 
of  the  transportation  system,  the  vitality  and 
size  of  the  local  economy,  development  controls, 
plans  and  policies  imposed  by  private  and  public 
actions,  and  the  individual  dreams  and  efforts 
of  a  multitude  of  people  to  list  only  a  few. 

In  the  BACKGROUND  Report  No.  1  some  of  the  form 
and  development  controls,  restraints,  and  char- 
acteristics were  presented.   The  purpose  of  this 
report  is  to  assemble  and  analyze  existing 
plans,  ordinances,  studies,  and  major  develop- 
ment proposals  in  terms  of  their  explicit  and 
implicit  urban  design  policies.   The  report 
includes  "official"  plans--those  that  have  been 
adopted  by  a  recognized  agency  of  government — 
as  well  as  major  studies  and  proposals  that 
have  no  official  status.   These  plans  or  studies 
constitute,  in  effect,  an  existing  urban  design 
plan  for  San  Francisco,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  are  so  perceived.   The  report  at- 
tempts to  evaluate  the  relative  strength  and 
weaknesses  of  the  plans,  policies,  and  ordi- 
nances in  directing  the  form  and  character  of 
the  city.   Omissions  or  conflicts  are  noted 
as  well  as  how  these  plans  may  relate  to  the 
existing  urban  form. 

The  existing  plans  and  policies  are  presented 
in  four  sections.   Sections  1  and  2  are  con- 
cerned with  plans  and  policies  at  the  city-wide 
scale  and  at  the  district  scale,  by  the  Planning 
Districts  defined  by  the  Department  of  City 
Planning.   Section  3  reviews  legislated  ordi- 
nances and  controls  with  urban  design  implica- 
tions, primarily  the  City  Planning  Code,  and 
Section  4  summarizes  the  effective  extent  of 
the  existing  urban  design  "plan." 

It  is  intended  that  the  existing  plans  and 
policies  be  used  as  a  major  point  of  departure 
for  any  future  proposals.   Also,  where  existing 
studies  are  found  to  be  appropriate  and  well- 
conceived,  they  should  be  used  as  such,  thereby 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  additional  effort. 
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1 

POLICIES 


At  the  city-wide  scale  few  plans  or  plan  elements 
have  significant  or  explicit  urban  design  orien- 
tation.  Their  concern  is  primarily  with  what 
should  be  done  in  terms  of  land  uses  rather  than 
with  how.   By  virtue  of  their  city-wide  scope, 
however,  they  have  considerable  implication  for 
urban  design  oriented  action.   They  guide  devel- 
opment and  structure  the  large  scale  form  of  the 
city  and  create  or  preclude  design  opportunities. 

The  Master  Plan,  which  forms  the  basis  for  the 
Planning  Code,  is  the  major  existing  city-wide 
plan.   It  affects  a  wide  range  of  physical  form 
development  actions  ranging  from  land-use  and 
transportation  routes  to  location  of  public 
facilities.   Freeway  and  transit  plans  affect 
adjacent  land  and  area  development,  not  only  in 
the  implications  for  development  near  these 
facilities  but  also  their  physical  integration 
into  the  form  of  the  city.   The  proposed  Regional 
San  Francisco  Bay  Plan  is  unique  in  that  it 
presents  both  development  proposals  and  design 
guidelines  for  their  achievement.   The  plan 
affects  the  entire  Bay  shoreline  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


I.  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASTER  PLAN 

STATUS:   Official,  adopted  December,  1945,  amended 
from  time  to  time  by  the  City  Planning  Commission 

LAND  USE  PLAN 


DESCRIPTION: 

A.   Urban  design  related  objectives: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  city  as  a  place  to  live 

2.  Improvement  of  the  city  as  a  place  for  com- 
merce and  industry  by  making  it  more  effi- 
cient and  orderly 

3.  Organization  of  the  two  functional  parts  of 
the  city--working  areas  and  community  areas- 
so  that  each  may  be  clearly  distinguished 
but  complementary 
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4.  Protection,  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  aesthetic 
values  that  establish  the  desirable  quality 
and  unique  character  of  the  city 

i.   Urban  design  related  principles: 

1.  Natural  division  of  city  into  two  distinct 
functional  areas,  working  and  living,  should 
be  recognized  and  encouraged 

2.  Division  of  the  functional  parts  of  the  city 
into  four  working  areas  and  twelve  residen- 
tial community  areas  should  be  recognized 
for  planning  purposes  with  boundaries  defined 
by  topographic  or  natural  limits,  existing 

or  proposed  traffic  ways  or  open  spaces 

3.  Pattern  of  desirable  population  densities 
should  provide  opportunity  for  wide  range 
of  building  types  to  serve  variety  of  sizes 
and  income  levels  without  undue  congestion 
in  any  one  area 

4.  Distribution  of  each  category  of  population 
density  (high,  medium,  low)  should  be  guided 
by  topographic  and  transportation  considera- 
tions: 

a.  high  density  on  easily  accessible  hilltops 
and  ridges,  along  the  edges  of  permanent 
open  spaces  and  in  closest  proximity  to 
public  transit  routes  and  major  thorough- 
fares and  to  community  business  centers 

b.  medium  density  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and 
in  proximity  to  public  transit  and  second- 
ary thoroughfares  and  to  neighborhood 
shopping  districts 


low  density  on  the  most  nearly  level  : 
and  on  land  most  distant  from  primary 
transportation  routes 


and 


Within  each  residential  community  area, 
public  facilities  (schools,  playfields,  etc.) 
should  be  grouped  into  community  centers 
accessible  to  residents  of  area 

Commercial  facilities  of  each  residential  com- 
munity area  should  be  compactly  grouped  into 
business  centers,  not  on,  but  convenient  to 
major  trafficways  and  adjacent  to  community 
centers 

Working  areas  of  the  city  should  be  defined 
and  designated  in  extent  to  increase  effi- 
ciency of  each  as  center  of  management, 
production  or  distribution 

Urban  design  related  standards: 

Each  community  area  should  have  one  or  more 
full  service  business  districts  to  serve 
residents  within  one  mile  radius 

Neighborhood  shopping  districts  should  pro- 
vide commercial  facilities  used  most  fre- 
quently for  service  radius  of  one  quarter 
to  one  half  mile  dependent  upon  population     - 
density  and  topography  v. 


item  part  of 


Land  use  plan 


1.  Working  areas  confined  to 
city 

2.  Densities  of  residential  areas  shown  in  rela- 
tion to  appropriate  existing  land  use  with 
generally  decreasing  densities  away  from 
downtown  area 

3.  "VISUAL  ASPECTS:   the  aims  set  forth  in 

the  plan  are  based  in  part  on  the  visual 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  striking  topog- 
raphy and  in  the  diverse  yet  compact  charac- 
ter of  the  city. " 


i.   Generally,  the  design  related  objectives, 

principles,  and  standards  are  much  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  city-wide  Land  Use  Plan 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study — if  develop- 
ment followed  these  guidelines  we  might  find: 

1.  A  fairly  distinct  and  high  intensity  central 
business  district.   This  is  largely  the  case. 

2.  Distinct  industrial  areas  with  good  accessi- 
bility to  transportation  facilities.   This 
is  not  always  the  case. 

3.  Distinct  residential  communities,  districts 
or  neighborhoods;  each  with  a  full  set  of 
community  facilities  (including  shopping) , 
that  might  form  a  comprehendable  focal  point 
or  center  in  the  area,  separated  from  other 
areas  by  topography  or  transportation  facil- 
ities, varying  densities  and  height  in  each 
of  the  areas,  and  a  minimum  of  through  traf- 
fic.  While  each  area  might  be  separated 
from  the  others,  the  general  form  implication 
of  each  is  an  inward  orientation  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  isolation. 

4.  Height  on  hilltops,  along  major  open  spaces 
and  at  points  of  greatest  accessibility. 
This  does  not  always  occur.   The  residential 
density  and  accessibility  principle  for  hill- 
tops seems  generally  valid  for  emphasizing 
the  natural  topography  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  the  Master  Plan.   The 
principle  requires  further  analysis  to  see  if 
it  should  be  universally  applied. 

3.   The  Land  Use  Plan  does  not  necessarily 

reflect  the  stated  principles  and  standards: 

1.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  particular  recog- 
nition of  the  topography  or  bay. 

2.  Commercial  development  is  more  oriented  to 
strip  development  along  major  streets  rather 
than  centrally  oriented  in  neighborhoods  or 
districts. 

3.  The  entire  eastern  waterfront  area  is  devoted 
to  industry.   Most  important,  there  is  no 
recognition  of  the  shoreline  as  a  major 
natural  feature.   Recent  ammendments  to  the 
Master  Flan,  however,  call  for  changes  to 
this  pattern  for  the  northern  waterfront  area. 


C.   The  Land  Use  Plan  has  few  direct  urban  design 
or  visual  implications  except  in  the  sense 
of  what  is  not  included. 

TRAFFICWAYS  PLAN 

Plan  was  adopted  July,  1951,  amended  May,  1955, 
and  is  currently  being  revised 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Urban  design  related  objectives: 

1.  Development  of  traffic  movement  in  relation 
to  desirable  future  use  and  development  of 
adjoining  land  areas 

2.  Co-ordination  of  trafficways  in  relation  to 
other  proposals  of  Master  Plan  and  land 
development 

B.  Urban  design  related  principles: 

1.  Trafficways  (freeways,  major  and  secondary 
thoroughfares)  should  be  located  between 
residential  communities  and  neighborhoods  and 
spaced  at  least  one  half  mile  apart  (excep- 
tions if  necessary  in  high  density,  high 
traffic  areas) 

2.  Opposing  flows  of  traffic  should  be  separated 
by  a  dividing  or  median  strip 

3.  Grade  separations  should  be  utilized  to 
reduce  conflict  points 

4.  Where  physical  conditions  permit,  major  thor- 
oughfares should  be  given  expressway  treat- 
ment with  limited  access  to  abutting  property, 
parallel  service  roads  should  be  utilized 
where  considerable  access  to  abutting  prop- 
erty is  required 

5.  Where  appropriate  and  physical  conditions 
permit,  major  and  secondary  thoroughfares 
should  be  given  parkway  treatment  with  land- 
scaping and  overlook  points  or  stopping 
places  provided  for  points  of  interest 

C.  Urban  design  related  policies 

1.  Official  policy  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
stated  January  23,  1959  that  it  would  not 
enter  into  freeway  agreements  with  State 
Division  of  Highways  for  these  Master  Plan 
freeway  projects: 

-Western  (Panhandle)  Freeway 
-Junipero  Serra  Freeway 
-Park-Presidio  Freeway 
-Central  Freeway  north  of  Turk  Street 
-Golden  Gate  Freeway 

-Mission  Freeway  north  of  30th  Street 
Crosstown  Freeway 


By  and  large  the  trafficways  plan  is  con- 
cerned with  the  function  of  movement  alone 
and  not  with  the  urban  design  considerations. 
This  may  indeed  be  the  primary  reason  for 


the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
delete  freeways  from  the  Master  Plan.   The 
only  direct  design  oriented  policies  relate 
to  landscaping  and  parkways. 


C.  The  City-Wide  Parking  Plan  has  no  design 
policies  or  plans  to  guide  development. 

D.  Existing  freeways  are  oriented,  primarily, 
to  the  central  business  district,  with  the 
design  implication  of  the  major  focal  point 
of  the  city,  in  terms  of  height,  density, 
and  intensity  at  this  location. 

E.  The  urban  design  implications  of  facilities 
such  as  B.A.R.T.  have  not  yet  been  taken 
into  consideration. 


FIREHOUSE  LOCATION  PLAN 

Plan  was  adopted  October,  1952,  and  amended  May, 
1955,  it  contains  no  design  policies  or  plans  to 
guide  development 


LIBRARY  LOCATION  PLAN 

Plan  was  adopted  April,  1953,  and  amended 
December,  1959,  it  contains  no  design  polici 
or  plans  to  guide  development 


DISTRICT  HEALTH  CENTER  LOCATION  PLAN 

Plan  was  adopted  May,  1960,  amended  March,  1966, 
it  contains  no  design  policies  or  plans  to  guide 
development 


RECREATION  AREA  AND  PARK  LOCATION  PLAN 
Plan  was  adopted  November,  19  56 
DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Urban  design  related  objectives: 

1.  Protection,  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
areas  of  natural  scenic  beauty  and  provision 
of  open  landscaped  areas  equitably  distri- 
buted throughout  the  city 

B.  Urban  design  related  principles: 

1.  Playlots  for  preschool  children  within  one 
eighth  to  one  quarter  mile  of  every  residence 
in  high  and  medium  density  areas 

2.  Playgrounds  for  elementary  school  children 
within  one  quarter  to  three  eighths  mile  of 
every  residence,  accessible  without  crossing 
any  major  thoroughfare  or  expressway  in  all 
residential  areas 

3.  Playfields  for  high  school  age  children  and 
adults  within  one  to  one  and  one  half  mile 
of  every  residence 


4 .  Ornamental  parks  should  be  developed  in  down- 
town and  working  areas  of  the  city 

5.  Parkways,  with  no  access  to  abutting  property, 
should  link  parks  and  important  elements  of 
the  city 

6.  Street  trees  should  be  planted  and  maintained 

7.  Park  or  recreation  areas  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  land  reserves  for  public  buildings 
or  other  public  uses 

8.  Areas  used  for  active  recreation  should  be 
developed  in  a  parklike  manner  to  add  to  the 
amenity  of  the  surrounding  neighborhood 

9 .  Large  parks  should  be  located  throughout  the 
city — recreation  facilities  requiring  large 
areas,  should  be  provided  wherever  natural 
or  scenic  features  warrant,  or  park  use  con- 
stitutes best  and  most  economical  use 

10.  Reservoir  grounds  should  be  landscaped,  and 
covered  reservoirs  should  accommodate  active 
recreation 


The  principles  are  generally  geared  to  an 
"equal  distribution"  concept  and  this  is  re- 
flected in  the  Plan.   The  parkways  principle 
is  the  exception  and  provides  a  basis  for 
looking  at  open  space  and  recreation  as  a 
system  of  spaces  that  can  relate  areas  to 
each  other,  highlight  topography,  create 
boundaries  where  desirable,  and  become  part 
of  a  city-wide  circulation  system.   In  this 
regard,  the  central  greenbelt/open  space 
proposed  for  0 ' Shaughnessey  and  Laguna  Honda 
Boulevard  is  not  reflected  in  the  Plan. 

The  western  and  northern  shorelines  are 
recognized  as  part  of  a  major  open  space 
system  for  public  access  where  land  meets 
water,  but  there  is  no  such  recognition  on  the 
eastern  waterfront. 

A  combination  of  open  spaces  and  roads  such 
as  Golden  Gate  Park,  Sunset  Boulevard,  Park 
Presidio,  the  Presidio,  Great  Highway,  Lake 
Merced,  the  Panhandle  and  others  can  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  an  open  space  system  and 
imply  this  as  part  of  an  overall  design 
plan.   But  no  such  system  is  implied  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city. 

Proposed  in  principle,  but  not  in  plan,  are 
lands  already  in  public  ownership,  as  Sunset 
Reservoir  and  property  along  Laguna  Honda 
Boulevard  for  public  recreation. 


SMALL  CRAFT  HARBOR  LOCATION  PLAN 

Plan  was  adopted  June,  19  55 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.   Urban  design  related  principles: 


1.  Should  be  located  and  designed  to  be  self- 
contained  units  not  impinging  upon  or  con- 
flicting with  adjacent  land  or  water  use 

2 .  Needs  should  be  met  by  several  large  harbors 
rather  than  many  small  areas 


A.   The  first  principle  is  quite  straightforward 
and  implies  no  overall  urban  design  consid- 
erations . 


II.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  PLAN 

Plan  was  published  in  January,  1969,  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Commissior 

STATUS:   BaY  Conservation  and  Development  Commis- 
sion has  United  powers  over  Bay  development 
which  expire  in  1969,  future  control  dependent 
uoon  action  by  State  Legislature  this  year 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Plan  is  of  regional  scope  for  preservation 
and  guided  development  of  the  Bay 

B.  In  San  Francisco  the  Plan  is  concerned  with 
the  Bay  shoreline 

C.  Plan  policies: 

1.  Recreation  /  Open  Space 

a.  shoreline  military  establishments  should 
become  parks  when  use  terminated 

b.  beaches  should  be  established  in  warm, 
wind-protected  areas  possibly  near  the 
occurance  of  warmed  industrial  waters 

c.  public  access  should  be  included  in  all 
shoreline  development 

2.  Transportation 

a.  if  new  freeway  routes  over  the  Bay  are 
necessary,  they  should  be  on  bridge-like 
structures,  not  fill,  and  allow  boats  to 
pass  under 


a.  waterfront  housing  should  maximize  Bay 
use  by  dredging  water  channels  inland 
from  the  Bay — high  densities  should  be 
encouraged  to  give  maximum  benefit  to 
larger  numbers  of  people 

4 .  Public  Access 

a.  permitted  fills  should  increase  net  shore- 
line to  maximize  public  access  to  Bay 

b.  roads  near  Bay  should  be  designed  as 
scenic  parkways,  discourage  through  traf- 
fic and  provide  safe  pedestrian  access 


BCDC  SHORELINE  PLAN 


Appearance  and  Design 

a.  shores  of  Bay  should  be  developed  to  en- 
hance visual  quality 

b.  bay front  development  should  be  designed 
to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  both  the 
viewer  and  user  of  the  Bay 

c.  ports  should  be  designed  to  permit  public 
viewing  of  port  activities  and  views  from 
nearby  roads 

d.  tall  structures  on  waterfront  should  be 
designed  as  landmarks  but  not  dominate 
the  hills 


e.  access  routes  to  Bay  crossing  and  movement 
routes  parallel  to  Bay  should  allow  views 
and  orientation  tc  Bay 

Scenic  Views 

a.  maximize  efforts  to  provide,  enhance,  and 
preserve  views  from  public  areas 

b.  shoreline  development  should  be  built  in 
clusters  allowing  view  corridors  to  Bay 

c.  views  from  roads  and  vista  points  should 
be  preserved — if  needed,  limit  height  of 
development  between  view  areas  and  Bay 

Plan  proposals: 

Pier  41  to  China  Basin — when  not  needed  for 
marine  terminals  and  piers  should  be  redevel- 
oped with  continuous  public  access 
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3.  To  increase  amo 


To  emphasize  public  and  commercial  recreation 
especially  in  Ferry  Building  area 


of  open  water 


To  enhance  views  of  Bay  from  hilltops,  adjoin- 
ing streets  and  Embarcadero 


6.  Development  of  waterfront  parK  at  Pier  43 

7.  Expand  Marina  and  development  of  waterfront 
park  near  Central  Basin 

8.  Vista  points  from:   Potrero  Hill,  Hunters 
Point.  Nob  Hill,  Russian  Hill,  and  Bay  View 
Park 

9 .  Design  bridge  and  approach  in  India  Basin 
for  slim  profile  and  clear  spans  and  allow 
heights  for  sailboats  under 

LO .  Commercial  recreation,  fishing  pier,  and 
marina  proposed  at  South  Basin 

LI.  Trail  link  from  Bayview  Park  to  waterfront 


The  Master  Plan  Amendment  for  the  Northern 
Waterfront,  recently  adopted  by  the  Planning 
Commission,  is  in  accordance  with  the  B.C.D.C. 
Plan. 

The  South  Bayshore  Plan  proposals  are  also 
in  accordance  with  B.C.D.C.  proposals. 

The  B.C.D.C.  Plan  expands  upon  the  concepts 
of  the  San  Francisco  Master  Plan  but  in  the 
eastern  waterfront  area  tne  B.C.D.C.  Plan 
proposes  more  extensive  public  use  and 
access. 

B.C.D.C.  Plan  utilizes  the  San  Francisco 
bayshore  extensively  for  public  recreational 
uses . 


E.   Most  important,  the  B.C.D.C.  Plan  recognizes 
the  Bay  as  a  major  public  resource,  including 
a  design  resource  and  relates  it  to  shoreline 
development.   Public  accessibility,  views 
(and  attendant  height  and  density  considera- 
tions) ,  industrial  development,  recreation, 
and  transportation  are  all  part  of  the  plan 
and  are  stated  quite  well  in  the  policies. 
The  plan  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  poli- 
cies, requiring  only  more  detailed  local 
consideration  and  development. 

III.  APPENDIX  6:  A  REPORT  TO  THE  SAN  FRANC  I  SCO- 
STATE  JOINT  FREEWAY  STUDY  ON  THE  URBAN 
DESIGN  ASPECTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PANHANDLE 
AND  GOLDEN  GATE  FREEWAYS 

Plan  by  Mario  J.  Ciampi  &  Associates,  Architects 
&  Urban  Consultants;  John  Carl  Warnecke  & 
Associates,  Architects  &  Planning  Consultants, 
February,  1966 

STATUS:   Unofficial,  resolutions  to  build  the 
freeways  defeated  in  Board  of  Supervisors, March, 
1966 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  During  the  Joint  Study  of  Freeway  routes 
through  the  Golden  Gate  and  Panhandle  traffic 
corridors  between  the  Bay  Bridge  and  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  the  urban  design  potentials  and 
effects  on  the  structure  of  the  city  were 
considered,  urban  design  criteria  established 
and  detailed  design  possibilities  shown 

B.  Does  not  determine  the  need  for  freeways  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  integrated  into 
the  city  structure 


1.  City  building  criteria 

a.  may  be  located  through  industrial  areas  to 
provide  efficient  access 

b.  may  be  located  through  or  adjacent  to  high 
density  residential  and  commercial  use 
areas  where  access  will  benefit  those  uses 

c.  may  be  located  through  redevelopment  areas 
planned  for  high  density  residential  and 
commercial  development — if  planned  and 
co-ordinated  with  redevelopment 

d.  in  low  density  residential  areas  must 
maintain  proper  scale  and  remove  heavy 
surface  traffic  volumes 

e.  should  not  divide  self-contained  or  homo- 
geneous communities  or  open  spaces 

f.  in  parks  and  open  spaces  they  should  en- 
hance the  uses  for  which  they  were 
intended  and  not  significantly  reduce  the 
area 


Transportation  system  criteria 

a.  should  not  encourage  short  vehicular  trips 

b.  designed  for  long  distance  travel  with 
efficient  access  systems  to  CBD  and  con- 
centrations of  commercial  and  industrial 
use 

c.  should  be  planned  as  element  of  entire 
transportation  system  related  to  form  of 
city 

Visual  design  criteria  (the  view  from  and  of 
the  freeway) 

a.  driver  should  know  where  he  is  in  the  city 
and  what  to  expect  ahead 

b.  abrupt  or  rapid  sequence,  or  strong  dif- 
fering visual  changes  should  be  avoided 


d.  length  or  alignment  of  tunnel  sections 
should  not  cause  driver  to  lose  sense  of 
orientation 

e.  in  open  and  depressed  freeways  noise,  odor 
and  sight  should  be  ameliorated  by  topog- 
raphy landscaping  or  buildings 


g.  effective  landscaping  essential  on  sur- 
face freeways 

h.  elevated  structures  should  be  strong, 
handsome  urban  design  elements 

i.  ramps  and  interchanges  at  and  below  grade 
must  be  designed  in  relationship  to  other 
surface  elements 

j .  large  scale  of  ramps  and  interchanges  above 
grade  must  be  related  to  other  large  scale 
buildings  and/or  open  spaces  to  establish 
an  overall  integrated  design 

).   Based  upon  urban  design  criteria  detailed 
proposals  for  the  freeways  were  made 

1.  Golden  Gate  Corridor:   urban  design  aspects 

a.  residential  neighborhood  areas  are  undis- 
turbed except  in  a  minor  way  through 
Fisherman's  Wharf/North  Beach  area,  resi- 
dential property  is  retained 

b.  extensive  lengths  concealed  from  view,  by 
use  of  tunnels,  partially  enclosed 
depressed  roadway  and  landscaping 

c.  freeway  through  Marina,  shielded  from  shore 
and  allows  views  of  the  Bay  from  Marina 
homes  and  for  drivers 

d.  freeway  held  close  to  base  of  Telegraph 
Hill,  partially  open  cut,  to  minimize 


PANHANDLE  &  GOLDEN  GATE  FREEWAY  CORRIDORS 


visual  presence  but  would  take  some  resi- 
dential property 

e.  alternative  route  along  Embarcadero  would 
be  depressed--this  route  has  been  desig- 
nated, in  the  Master  Plan  Amendment  for 
the  Northern  Waterfront,  as  a  parkway  and 
allows  for  future  freeway  construction 

Panhandle  Corridor:   urban  design  aspects 

a.  tunnel  sections  minimize  disturbance  of 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  residential  use 
of  Fillmore  Hill 

b.  open  depressed  section  along  Park-Presidio 
Boulevard  would  retain  buffer  landscaping 
with  Park-Presidio  Boulevard  rebuilt 
above  it 

c.  depressed  semi-open  freeway  through  Pan- 
handle would  preserve  some  park  use  and 
alleviate  existing  high  traffic  volumes 
on  Oak  and  Fell  Streets 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 


depressed  freeway  between  Panhandle  and 
Fillmore  Hill  could  incorporate  residential 
use  in  air-rights  development  providing 
needed  stimulus  for  improvement  in  area 


Certain  freeway  connections  and  extensions 
will  ultimately  be  necessary  in  San  Francisco. 
This  study  provides  valuable  concepts  for 
the  integration  of  freeways  with  the  existing 
city  structure. 


IV.  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  RAPID  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 


Route  and  station  location  planning,  by  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  District,  is  shown  as  of  July,  1967 


DESCRIPTION: 


In  San  Francisco  major  portion  of  routes 
underground 


B.A.R.T.  system  connects  to  Sa 
Municipal  Railway  system 


;ls  carry  both  systems  along 


B.A.R.T.  creates  new  transit  corridor  through 
the  southern  part  of  the  city 


The  addition  of  regional  rapid  transit  to 
local  transit  on  the  Market  Street  route 
reinforces  the  importance  of  Market  as  the 
central  spine  of  downtown. 

Downtown  planning  has  acknowledged  this,  as 
well  as  the  new  C-3  Planning  Code  ordinances, 
in  the  emphasis  on  pedestrian  activity 
facilities  and  the  anticipated  high  density 
physical  development. 

The  effects  of  increased  accessibility  on 
physical  development  outside  the  Downtown 
area  have  been  considered  in  the  Mission  Dis- 
trict at  the  16th  and  24th  Street  stations, 
however,  resultant  development  pressures  from 
the  Balboa  Park  and  Glen  Park  stations  have 
not  been  evaluated. 

New  transit  access  at  the  latter  locations 
has  design  implications  for  the  physical 
form,  density  and  character  of  development 
of  those  areas. 


potential  of  greater  height,  densities  and 
intensities  of  development  (major  focal 
points) ;  the  possibility  of  locating  major 
city  facilities  at  or  near  stations  (such  as 
high  schools) ;  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
orienting local  streets  to  focus  more  sharply 
on  station  areas. 
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POLICIES 


Many  plans  and  studies  have  been  prepared  for 
specific  areas  of  the  city.   Some  are  entirely 
design  oriented,  others  contain  in  them  urban 
design  considerations  to  be  included  or 
co-ordinated  with  the  recommended  actions  or 
programs . 

The  plans  and  policies  reviewed  are  primarily 
those  publicly  initiated  and  which  concern  the 
physical  condition  and  development  of  the  city. 
They  reflect  the  areas  where  the  public  sector 
has  recognized  needs  and  assigned  priorities  for 
action.   They  include:   conservation  and  code 
enforcement  areas  (without  co-ordinated  public 
improvements  and  little  or  no  design  plan  or 
design  implications);  Federally  Assisted  Code 
Enforcement  areas  (F.A.C.E.),  usually  coupled 
with  public  improvements;  and,  redevelopment 
areas,  which  almost  always  include  a  wide  range 
of  public  improvements  as  well  as  urban  design 
controls  over  private  development.   These  plans 
are  always  at  the  neighborhood  or  sub-district 
level  and  are  shown  on  the  map  entitled  DISTRICTS 
AND  PLANS.   Only  those  with  urban  design  impor-   .  — 
tance  have  been  reviewed  in  this  section.         lO 


The  Urban  Design  implication  of  the  Conservation 
and  F.A.C.E.  areas  is  primarily  that  of  preserva- 
tion.  These  programs  are  not  oriented  so  much 
to  change  as  they  are  to  improvement.   The 
major  design  policies  to  be  found  in  the  F.A.C.E. 
programs  regard  the  undergrounding  of  utilities 
and  the  planting  of  street  trees.   The  conserva- 
tion areas  are  (all  programs  complete)*: 

Pacific  Heights  (#1-A) 
West  Nob  Hill  (#3-E) 
Visitacion  Valley  (#12-B) 

The  F.A.C.E.  areas  are*: 

Great  Highway  (*15-A) — completed  program 
Arguello  Park  (#2-A) — completed  program 
Glen  Park  (#7-D) — current  program 
Buena  Vista  (#6-B) — current  program 
Duboce  Triangle  (#6-C) — new  program 
Alamo  Square  (#5-C) — new  program 
Bernal  Heights  (jfll-B) — new  program 

Planning  Districts,  as  defined  by  the  Department 
of  City  Planning,  have  been  used  to  categorize 
this  review  of  district  plans  and  policies.   The 
DISTRICTS  AND  PLANS  map  indicates  the  Planning 
District  boundaries  and  shows  the  extent  or 
vicinity  of  the  plans  and  studies  reviewed  in 
this  section. 
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I.  NORTHEAST  DISTRICT 

EHBARCADERO-LOWER  MARKET  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA  E-l: 

SOLPEN  GATEWAY 

The  Redevelopment  Plan,  adopted  in  1961  by  Board 
of  Supervisors,  was  based  upon  tentative  plan 
adopted  October  14,  1958 

STATUS:   Implementation  is  being  carried  out  by 
Redevelopment  Agency 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.   New  land  uses  are  predominantly  high  density 
housing  and  offices 

for   exact  locations 


Public  improvements  include:   street  improve- 
ments, realignment  and  reconstruction;  a 
Ferry  Park  at  foot  of  Market  Street;  a  public 
parking  garage  between  Clay/Washington  and 
Battery/Davis;  additional  small  parks  in  the 
residential  area 

Structures  in  commercial  area  are  limited  to 
10:1  maximum  floor  area  ratio  and  60-story 
maximum  height 

Parking  required  in  structures,  20'  high,  over 
entire  lot  within  setback  lines — garages 
connected  by  pedestrian  bridges  over  streets 
with  public  vertical  circulation  provided  at 
each 

Residential  uses  area: 

Multi-family/high  density 

Maximum  land  coverage  above  second  floor 
20  percent 


4.  Setback  of  50'  on  Battery  Street  between 
Washington/Jackson  for  landscaped  mall 
opposite  old  Customs  House 

5.  20  percent  of  land  area  must  be  landscaped 
and  adjacent  to  apartments 

6.  Minimum  distance  between  buildings  40' 

7.  Off-street  parking  required 

?.   Public  use  areas: 

1.  Public  garage  on  Clay /Washington,  Davis/ 
Battery  blocks  with  office  building  above 

2 .  Shops  permitted  on  garage  roof 

3.  Area  not  occupied  by  shops  or  office 
building  shall  be  public  landscaped  mall 
with  connections  made  to  garage,  street  level 
and  adjacent  blocks  via  pedestrian  overpass 


The  permitted  and  planned  height  of  structures 
extends  large  scale  buildings  to  the  water- 
front— begins  to  visually  fill  the  defining 
space  between  Telegraph  Hill  and  the  man-made 
"hill"  of  the  Central  Business  District.   The 
increased  height  of  structures  close  to  the 
waterfront  is  also  contrary  to  a  general 
policy  that  would  have  height  decreasing 
toward  the  Bay . 

Relationship  of  building  scale  to  the  Jackson 
Square  and  Telegraph  Hill  areas  should  be  a 
prime  consideration. 

The  elimination  of  many  streets  creates 
larger  blocks  and  a  larger  scale  of  develop- 
ment. 
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New  structures  tend  to  be  larger  (greater 
bulk)  and  imply  a  new  scale  of  development 
contrary  to  the  historic  pattern  of  small 
scale  buildings  and  towers  in  San  Francisco. 

A  two-level  circulation  system,  with  pedes- 
trians primarily  at  the  upper  level,  implies 
greater  segregation  of  types  of  traffic,  but 
requires  ease  of  transition  between  levels 
and  increased  pedestrian  interest  above  the 
street. 


MONTGOMERY  CENTER  STUDY 

A  study  by  Patri ,  Appleyard,  Brenner  Associates 
in  1962  for  the  San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban 
Renewal  Association  (SPUR) 

no  implementation  activity 


DESCRIPTION: 


>  study  to  illustrate 
.ronmental  planning 


a  framework  for 


B.  Objective  is  to  establish  a  focus  for  the 
disparate  elements  in  the  center  of  historic 
San  Francisco 

C.  Study  proposes  implementation  of  the  "missing 
link"  to  relate  elements  and  activity  centers 
of  the  city 

D.  Proposes  strong  physical  form  to  improve 
functional  pedestrian  and  vehicular  circula- 
tion and  positive  human  scale  environment 

E.  Proposes  Columbus  Avenue  tunnel  to  separate 
vehicular  traffic  at  Broadway/Columbus 

F.  Proposes  pedestrian  plazas  on  Columbns  Avenue 
between  Vallejo  and  Broadway,  Piazza  St. 
Francis;  and  between  Washington  and  Clay, 
Montgomery  Center,  as  two  areas  of  activity 
focus 

G.  Proposes  building  height  and  space  envelope 
with  low  buildings  between  Clay  and  Vallejo 
along  Columbus  with  higher  structures  rising 
south  toward  financial  district — by  virtue 
of  negative  "space"  rather  than  positive 
"form"  the  intersection  would  become  a  focal 
point  for  area 


Transamerica  Building,  now  proposed  for  foot 
of  Columbus,  disregards  concept  of  space 
envelope.   Its  construction  weakens  the 
distinction  between  Telegraph  Hill  and 
Financial  District. 

The  concepts  and  implications  of  this  study 
appear  logically  sound  and  some  are  in  fact 
reflected  in  the  recent  downtown  zoning 
amendment.   Carrying  out  this  plan, 
especially  in  the  Portsmouth  Corridor  area 
will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  with 
the  construction  of  the  Transamerica  Building. 
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HEIGHT  LIMITS  IN  NORTHEASTERN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  study  By  tne  Department  of  City  Planning  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

STATUS:   Height  limits  have  been  established  as  a 
result  of  the  study 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  A  study  to  determine  equitable  means  to 
protect  public  and  private  views ,  of  and 
from  the  Bay,  of  Telegraph  and  Russian  Hills, 
from  disruption  by  high-rise  waterfront 
development 

B.  Question  became  an  issue  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fontana  Apartments  at  Van  Ness 
and  Northpoint  Streets 

C.  In  addition  to  view  preservation,  concern 
for  potential  overcrowding  and  over-intensive 
use  of  the  land  led  to  recommended  compre- 
hensive building  height  limits — adopted  with 
only  minor  modification — for  the  purposes  of: 

1.  Implementing  Master  Plan  land  use  recommen- 
dation for  high-rise  structures  on  accessible 
hilltops,  medium  height  on  hillsides,  and 
low-rise  on  lowland  areas  to  accent,  not 
blur,  the  salient  land  forms 

2.  Controlling  intensity  of  land  use  to  prevent 
further  aggravation  of  existing  traffic  and 
parking  problems 


HEIGHT  LIMIT  DISTRICTS  ■   >06'  k^uh«- 

MASTER  PLAN  AMENDMENT  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  WATERFRONT 

A  Master  Plan  amendment  based  upon  the  NORTHERN 
WATERFRONT  PLAN,  November,  196  8,  prepared  by 
John  S.  Bolles  Associates,  design  consultants 
and  Arthur  D.  Little,  economic  consultant 


DESCRIPTION: 

A.   Urban  design  objectives: 


1.  To  develop  full  potential  of  Northern  Water- 
front in  accordance  with  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  relation  to  Bay,  operating  Port 
and  Downtown,  and  aesthetic  qualities  offered 
by  water,  topography,  views  of  the  city  and 
the  Bay,  and  maritime  character 

2.  Develop  a  physical  environment,  ordered  and 
diversified,  integrating  water  and  shipping 
activities  with  structure  of  city 

B.  Urban  design  policies: 

1.  The  form  of  waterfront  should  be  preserved 
by  maintaining  low  structures  near  water 
and  vertical  development  near  hills  or 
central  core  area 

2.  View  corridors  should  be  preserved  or 
created  to  link  city  and  Bay 

3.  Continuous  ground  surface  treatment  or 
planting  should  be  used  to  physically  and 
visually  link  waterfront  districts  to  the 
city 

4.  In  major  pedestrian  areas  continuous  retail 
or  pedestrian  oriented  ground  floor  use 
should  be  developed 

5.  Development  beyond  sea  wall,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  water,  should  be  considered 
as  a  Conditional  Use  or  Planned  Unit 
Development 

6.  New  residential,  office  and  commercial  use 
beyond  sea  wall  should  be  permitted  with  the 
following  qualifications: 

a.  public  access  on  perimeter 

b.  water  coverage  no  greater  than  existing 

c.  views  should  be  maintained  between  piers 

d.  development  should  be  over  the  Bay  with 
no  bay  fill 

7.  All  development  when  possible  should  pre- 
serve buildings  of  architectural  quality  or 
historic  interest 

C.  Urban  design  plan  concepts: 

1.  Physical  form  should  express  relationships 
between  segments  of  environment  with  strong 
sense  of  continuity  along  shoreline  and  of 
connections  between  waterfront,  city  and 
water 

2.  Physical  form  of  environment  should  estab- 
lish character  of  area— a  transition  zone 
between  the  city  and  the  Bay 

D.  Waterfront  can  become  area  of  strong 
identifiable  districts  interrelated  by 
topography,  paths  and  water's  edge 

E.  Views  to  and  from  Bay  are  important  and 
should  be  preserved  and  reinforced  by 
limiting  height  of  shoreline  development 
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DISTRICT  IDENTITY 

F.  Develop  new  shoreline  open  spaces  and  vista 
points 

G.  View  corridors  along  streets  should  be  pro- 
tected by  limiting  view-blocking  development, 
aligning  new  development  with  the  inland 
grid  pattern  and  prohibiting  development 
within  these  view  corridors  defined  by  pro- 
jecting width  of  streets  into  the  Bay 

H.   Paths  structure  movement  and  orient  people-- 
visual  continuity  along  each  path  should  be 
established  by  common  treatment  of  elements 
as  lighting  fixtures,  trees,  and  street 
furniture 

I.   The  prominent  visual  features  of  city  should 
be  recognized  and  preserved 

J.   Proposed  linear  park,  with  pedestrian  prome- 
nade and  mini-rail,  and  Embarcadero  Parkway 
along  most  of  waterfront  forms  the  most 
important  organizing  element  of  the  Plan 

K.   Embarcadero  Freeway,  an  undesirable  edge, 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
depressed  facility 

L.   Height  of  development  should  protect  and 

preserve  views  and  the  dominance  of  important 
land  forms  and  physical  features  of  city 

1.  In  area  east  of  Telegraph  Hill  a  40' limit  is 
proposed  east  of  Embarcadero  Boulevard,  and 
modification  of  84'  limit  to  establish  a 
development  envelope  reflecting  the  natural  j-^ 
topographical  form  I  I 


2.  84'  limit  east  of  Embarcadero  Boulevard 
between  Broadway  and  Howard  to  protect 
dominance  of  Ferry  Building — only  allowing 
development  to  84'  that  would  enhance  the 
Ferry  Building  and  view  corridors 

■!.   Amount  of  water  covered  by  development 

should  not  exceed  existing  coverage  by  piers 
but,  simultaneously,  open  water  should  be 
made  more  accessible 

1.       In  keeping  with  light  color  characteristic 

of  San  Francisco,  waterfront  buildings  should 
be  light  color — exceptions  should  only  be 
allowed  for  special  desired  emphasis  or 
where  district  character  is  dark  color  (as 
brick  buildings) 

).   Signs  and  information  systems  should  be  con- 
trolled with  evaluation  based  upon  three 
general  categories 

1.  Identification  signs,  public  and  private, 
(for  activity  areas  or  movement  routes) 
should  be  most  prominent 

2.  Specific  activity  identification — should 

be  limited  to  concentrations  of  activity  as 
Ghirardelli  Square  and  Cannery 

3.  General  advertising  and  billboards — these 
should  be  prohibited  along  the  Parkway  and 
the  Embarcadero 

?.   New  land  use  proposes  many  mixed  uses  inter- 
relating residential,  office,  and  commercial 
uses.   Development  of  industrial  uses  are 
omitted  north  of  the  Ferry  Building  except 
those  relating  to  fish  processing  and  other 
maritime  services  associated  with  fishing 
fleet 


2.   Sub-area  proposals: 

1.  Develop  major  public  plaza  at  Columbus  Square 
— to  terminate  Columbus  Avenue  visually  and 
functionally  and  to  separate  waterfront  traf- 
fic from  through  traffic 

2.  Major  plaza  at  foot  of  Taylor  to  focus 
pedestrian  and  transit  movement  at  center  of 
Fisherman's  Wharf  with  extension  of  cable  car 
line  to  this  plaza 

3.  Major  open  plaza  on  water's  edge  at  rear  of 
Ferry  Building  combined  with  ferryboat 
terminal  and  renovation  of  Ferry  Building  for 
retail  uses  on  ground  floor 

4.  North  of  Ferry  Building  Piers  1-7  could  be 
replaced  with  medium  density  housing  (com- 
bined with  commercial  supporting  services  and 
offices)  to  extend  Golden  Gateway  residential 
use  pattern  to  water 

5.  South  of  Ferry  Building  downtown  district 
use  should  be  extended  to  waterfront  in  form 
of  offices,  university,  or  multi-use 
facility  of  offices,  hotels,  shops,  and 
passenger  ship  terminal  and/or  STOL  port 
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DISTRICT  SUMMARY/COMMENT 

A.  District  extensively  covered  by  plans  with 
strong  design  elements. 

B.  Height  limits  a  major  concern  in  this  area  of 
the  city. 

C.  New  land  use  proposals  will  result  in 
different  development  patterns  and  forms  and 
increased  public  use  of  the  Northern  Water- 
front area. 
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S.F.  DOWNTOWN\Z0NING  STUDY 


CIVIC  CENTER 


II.  DOWNTOWN  DISTRICT 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DOWNTOWN  ZONING  STUDY 

ST/TUS:   Proposals  adopted,  with  minor  changes, 
as  part  of  the  City  Planning  Code  (zoning 
ordinance)  by  Board  of  Supervisors,  June,  196  8 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Study  of  the  C-3  District,  established  by 
City  Planning  Code  of  1960,  and  other  sur- 
rounding zoning  districts 

B.  "Among  the  design  resources  of  downtown  San 
Francisco  is  its  overall  form  or  skyline. 
This  skyline,  when  seen  from  without,  from 
downtown  entranceways  or  from  within  downtown, 
is  characterized  by  massed  buildings  identi- 
fying the  office  area,  the  Market  Street 
spine,  and  the  top  of  Nob  Hill.   This  form 
can  be  enhanced  by  further  development  in  the 
high-bulk  office  core,  in  the  station  areas 
along  Market  Street  and  on  Nob  Hill,  with  a 
clear  gap  in  the  high  skyline  maintained  on 
the  east  slope  of  Nob  Hill  to  emphasize  this 
district  feature  of  the  San  Francisco  topog- 
raphy....No  overall  design  plan  or  rigid 
formulas  are  proposed  in  this  zoning  study, 
and  it  is  intended  that  opportunity  be 
afforded  for  the  widest  possible  choice  of 
design  solutions  for  the  individual  developer 
and  his  architect  within  the  context  of  the 
flexible  standards  proposed." 

C.  The  ordinance  contains  four  districts  spe- 
cifically designed  for  office,  retail. 


general  and  support  areas  with  an  incentive- 
giving  bonus  system  allowing  greater  building 
areas  in  return  for  provision  of  pedestrian 
space  and  other  amenities — see  Section  3  for 

discussion  of  the  bonus  system 

New  zoning  specifically  defines  functional 
use  areas,  thereby  defining  the  form  of  down- 
town areas  (and  visual  distinction  within)  by 
allowed  and  anticipated  physical  form/use 
requirements 

The  new  C-3  District  extends  intense  develop- 
ment south  of  Market  and  emphasi-.es  Market 
Street  as  the  spine  of  downtown 

The  new  combined  residential  and  commercial 
districts  in  the  mid-town  area  is  response 
to  current  land  use  and  a  statement  of  what 
city  wants  to  happen 


Redirects  growth  of  Central  Business  District. 

There  is  an  implied  urban  design  policy  that 
the  use  areas  of  downtown  San  Francisco 
should  be  visually  distinguishable,  not  a 
single  undifferentiated  mingling  of  form  and 
use. 
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GENERAL  PLAN  AND 


C-3  AREA  BOUNDARIES 

DOWNTOWN  SAN  FRANCISCO: 
DESIGN  PLAN 


Prepared  in  1963  by  Department  of  City  Planning 
and  Mario  J.  Ciampi,  Architectural  Consultant, 
to  motivate  initiative  and  stimulate  interest 
in  guiding  the  development  of  downtown  San 
Francisco 
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DOWNTOWN  PLAN  AREA 
STATUS'    Unofficial 
DESCRIPTION: 

A.  The  report  is  comprised  of  two  major  elements; 
the  Downtown  General  Plan  and  the  Downtown 
Design  Plan 

B.  Design  Plan  developed  from  the  guideline 
elements  of  the  General  Plan — the  functional 
areas  defined,  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
circulation,  transit,  intercept  parking,  and 
open  space  concepts 

C.  Design  Plan  elements: 

1.  Freeways  proposed  as  landscaped  parkways 

2.  Market  Street  to  be  the  main  unifying  element 
as  an  exclusively  pedestrian  and  transit 
street 


Ferry  Building  and  Park  at  Bay;  and  Central 
Freeway  to  west  demarcate  the  Market  Street 
entrances  to  downtown 

Western  Gateway  designated  by  high-rise  tower 
development 

Mall  portion  of  Market  to  extend  from  Van 
Ness  to  Ferry  Building 

All  major  elements  relate  to  Market  Street 
at  major  activity  intersections 


Grant  Mall  to  extend  from  Market  to  Broadway 
and  terminate  in  a  major  plaza,  Columbus 
Circle,  between  Broadway  and  Vallejo,  thereby 
linking  Chinatown,  the  Italian  area  of  North 
Beach,  and  the  entertainment  area 


10.  Grant  Mall  would  continue  soutn  across  Market 
and  become  the  major  link  to  South  of  Market 

11.  A  major  urban  park  in  the  central  part  of 
the  area  South  of  Market  would  be  surrounded 
by  commercial,  office  and  apartment  struc- 
tures on  east  and  west  and  a  convention,  sports 
and  parking  complex  on  south 

12.  Mission  Street  and  Howard  Street  underpass 
would  carry  traffic  below  the  park  areas 

13.  The  pedestrian  mall  relates  directly  to  St. 
Mary's  Square  and  Portsmouth  Square/Corridor 

14.  Fulton  Mall  extends  from  Central  Freeway 
through  Civic  Center  with  major  formal  devel- 
opment at  Market  combined  with  rapid  transit 


15.  Street  realignment  connecting  Seventh  Street 
with  Jones  would  create  site  for  major  high- 
rise  structure  terminating  vista  from  City 
Hall 

16.  Russ  Mall  continues  east  of  Post  Office  to 
Columbia  Square  in  South  of  Market  area 

17.  Powell  Plaza  development  would  link  rapid 
transit  station  on  Market,  the  Old  Mint  and 
Union  Square  via  Powell  Street  mall 


Portsmouth  Corridor  would  extend  from  Grant 
Mall  to  Golden  Gateway  via  a  series  of  ele- 
vated pedestrian  plateaus — bridges,  ramps, 
and  terraces  interconnecting  over  streets — 
with  parking  and  supporting  facilities, 
for  the  financial  district,  below 


20.  Dxrectly  related  to  the  elevated  Portsmouth 
Corridor  development  is  an  elevated  mid- 
block  loop  extending  from  Market  between 
Kearny  and  Montgomery  and  returning  through 
the  financial  district  between  Battery  and 
Front  Street 

21.  Functionally  the  Portsmouth  Corridor  devel- 
opment would  become  the  transition  zone 
between  the  financial  district  to  the  south 
and  the  Jackson  Square  area  to  the  north 

22.  Elevated  public  open  space  and  high-rise 
structure  at  Columbus  and  Montgomery  would 
terminate  the  Columbus  vista  in  the  Downtown 
area 

23.  Major  water  entrance  to  Downtown  would  be 
developed  at  the  Ferry  Building  with  redevel- 
oped waterfront  and  Ferry  Park  and  with  office 
building  and  recreation  facilities,  ship 
terminal,  and  heliport 

24.  North  and  south  wings  of  Ferry  Building  would 
be  removed,  the  historic  tower  flanked  by  two 
high-rise  buildings  directly  to  the  east,  over 
the  water 


DOWNTOWN  GENERAL  PLAN: 
CONCEPTS  &  FUNCTIONAL  AREAS 
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THE  PROPOSED  ?B§SS 

DOWNTOWN  DESIGN  PLAN^P- 


Portsmouth  Corridor  concept  of  plan  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  C-3  ordinances  and  is  an 
important  policy  of  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning relating  to  new  development  in  the  area. 

The  intercept  parking  concept  of  the  General 
Plan  is  an  important  policy  stating  that  the 
Downtown  is  to  be  a  concentrated  and  pedes- 
trian-oriented area 


CIVIC  CENTER  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


The  plan  is  an  element  of  the  San  Francisco 
Master  Plan  and  was  adopted  in  April,  1959 


STATUS:   Official 
DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Urban  design  related  objective: 

1.  Completion  of  the  area  in  a  manner  to  retain 
and  augment  its  existing  architectural  qual- 
ity and  dignity 

B.  Urban  design  related  principals: 

1.  Area  should  provide  usable  parks  as  a  set- 
ting for  expanded  facilities 

2.  New  buildings  around  plaza  should  conform  in 
height  with  existing  buildings 

3.  New  buildings  should  enhance  the  character 
of  existing  buildings  using  contemporary 
materials  and  methods 

4.  Privately-owned  areas  adjacent  to  Civic 
Center  should  be  subject  to  special  architec- 
tural and  sign  controls  to  complement  the 
quality  of  the  environment 


The  plan  calls  for  the  maintenance  and  en- 
hancement of  a  strong,  formal  governmental 
focal  point  in  the  city.   In  a  city  where 
informality  and  architectural  diversity  are 
the  general  rules,  this  plan  calls  for  strong 
identification  with  government  and  attendant 
cultural  functions. 

Basis  for  this  Master  Plan  element  was  the 
19  5  8  Civic  Center  Development  Plan  by: 
Wurster,  Bernardi,  and  Emmons,  architects; 
Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill,  architects; 
De  Leuw,  Cather  and  Company,  engineers. 

Surface  parking  at  Market  and  Fulton  in- 
appropriate in  combination  with  intense  pedes- 
trian activity  area  around  Civic  Center 
B.A.R.T.  station. 

Height  limits  should  extend  at  least  three 
blocks  in  all  directions  from  plaza  to  main-  r\-\ 
tain  existing  spatial  character  of  plaza.     C.   I 
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CIVIC  CENTER  PLAN 


MARKET  STREET  DESIGN  STUDY 

Study  completed  in  November,  19  67,  for  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  by  Mario  J.  Ciampi  and 
John  Carl  Warnecke  and  Associates 

STATUS:   Official,  final  contract  drawinys  in 
preparation,  funded  by  bond  iss-ue  passed  June,  196! 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Extends  from  Ferry  Building  to  Central  Free- 
way 

B.  Concept  of  a  linear  plaza  punctuated  at 
intervals  by  adjacent  plazas 


Combines  auto,  transit  and  pedestrian  movement 


A  pedestrian/transit  orientation  from  Ferry 
Building  to  Civic  Center  Plaza  with  four 
traffic  lanes  and  35'  sidewalks  except  for 
loading  zones 

Tree  planting  used  to  strengthen  street 
definition  and  acts  as  unifying  element  of  the 
street 
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SCHEMATIC  DESIGN  PLAN 
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MARKET  STREET  SECTION 
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FUTURE  MARKET  STREET 


Double  and  single  rows  of  trees  are 


A  unified  street  furniture  design  will  relate 
discordant  elements  of  the  streetscape 


The  intent  and  probable  effect  of  the  plan  and 
design  will  be  to  help  change  Market  Street 
from  a  barrier  between  development  north  and 
south  of  the  street  into  the  major  activity 
and  visual  spine  of  the  Downtown  area. 

The  plan  represents  a  truly  major  attempt  at 
urban  beautif ication  in  conjunction  with 
B.A.R.T. 


YERBA  BUENA  CENTER/APPROVED  REDEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 
AREA  D-l 


DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Predominantly  for  office,  commercial  and 
light  industrial  uses 

B.  Required  mall  and  pedestrian  way  between  Third 
and  Fourth  Streets  provide  link  to  Market 
Street 
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YERBA  BUENA  CENTER  LAND  USE 


fifty  feet  per- 

No  rooftop  or  moving  signs  permitted 

Maximum  height  of  development  allowed;  thirty 
stories  in  District  2,  twenty-five  stories 
in  District  1,  ten  stories  minimum  in  both 
districts 


While  there  are  few  strong  urban  design  guide- 
lines in  the  official  plan  (except  heights  and 
a  connection  to  Market  Street) ,  the  major 
implication  is  the  creation  of  new  public  and 
private  activities  south  of  Market  Street  and 
the  further  implication  of  additional  intense 
development  to  the  east  and  west. 


YERBA  BUENA  CENTER: CENTRAL  BLOCKS  DESIGN 

A  design  plan  presented  June,  1969,  by  Kenzo 
Tange  and  Urtec,  Lawrence  Halprin  and  Associates, 
John  S.  Bolles  Associates,  Gerald  M.  McCue  and 
Associates:  Urban  Design  Team;  and  Livingston 
and  Blayney,  Planning  Consultants  to  the  Urban 
Design  Team.   Plan  was  prepared  for  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
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CENTRAL  BLOCKS  DESIGN 
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DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Proposes  high-rise  office  and  hotel  struc- 
tures on  perimeter  of  site 

B.  Elevated  (eighty  feet  above  grade)  parking 
structures  between  the  high-rise  develop- 
ment 

C.  Retail,  commercial,  entertainment  and  exhi- 
bition sports  facilities  in  generally  low- 
rise  structures  and  open  plazas  and  circula- 
tion areas  below  parking  structures 

D.  Major  convention/exhibition  facilities 
underground 

E.  The  continuous  central  mall  is  elevated  above 
ground  level,  effectively  penetrating  the 
large-scale  South  of  Market  blocks 

F.  Pedestrian  access  and  activities  are  all 
concentrated  on  the  central  concourse  and 
linked  to  Market  Street  pedestrian  corridor 


tent  with  Redevelop- 


B.  Height  of  office  building  on  Market  exceeds 
25-story  limit  set  under  development  standards 
by  Redevelopment  Agency. 

C.  Plan  incorporates,  in  concept  not  in  detail, 
the  Central  Mall  concourse,  and  extension  of 
the  Grant  Mall  of  the  1963  Downtown  Plan. 

D.  Vehicular  emphasis  so  dominant  on  perimeter  as 
to  discourage  main  pedestrian  movement  there. 

E.  Air-rights  development  over  Howard  and  Mission 
is  proposed. 

F.  The  high  perimeter  structures  create  spatial 
envelope  for  low  central  structures . 

G.  The  visually  continuous  north-south  parking 
structures  and  orientation  of  slab  buildings 
create  a  visual  counterpoint--and  thus  highly 
identifiable  development--to  the  dominant 
east-west  development  pattern. 
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III.  WESTERN  ADDITION  DISTRICT 

Redevelopment  Area  A  was  designated  by  ordinance 
in  1948,  and  Project  Area  A-l  adopted  by  ordi- 
nance January  6,  1953;  the  Redevelopment  Plan, 
formulated  by  Redevelopment  Agency,  was  adopted 
in  1956 

STATUS:   Official,  major  part  of  plan  implementa- 
tion, by  Redevelopment  Agency,  complete 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Area  was  predominantly  residential  use  and 
has  been  redeveloped  for  same  use  in  higher 
density 

B.  Extensive  amount  of  land  along  Geary  developed 
for  commercial  use  and  expansion  of  recreation 
and  community  facilities 

C.  Geary  and  Webster  Streets  widened  to  channel 
through  traffic  away  from  residential  neigh- 
borhoods 

D.  New  street  pattern  also  closed  local  streets 
at  several  points  to  discourage  through 
traffic 

E.  Setbacks: 

10  feet  -  Geary  Street 
5  feet  -  elsewhere  except  in  com- 
mercial areas  with  no 
setback 

F.  Off-street  parking  required  with  two  thirds 
under  cover  in  residential  areas 

G.  Coverage  allowed: 

40%  in  medium  density  residential  areas 
25%  in  high  density  residential  areas 
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LAND  USE  A-1 
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Plan  is  general  development  and  land  use  plan, 
no  design  plan  element. 


WESTERN  ADDITION  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA  A.- 2 

Redevelopment  Area  A  was  designated  by  ordinance 
in  1948  and  was  designated  Project  Area  A-2  in 
1964;  the  Redevelopment  Plan,  formulated  by 
Redevelopment  Agency,  was  adopted  in  1964 


STATUS:   Implementation  being  carried  out  by 
Redevelopment  Agency 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Development  predominantly  for  medium  and  high 
density  residential  use 

B.  Size,  height,  and  bulk  of  buildings  not  specifi 
cally  defined,  dependent  upon  Redevelopment 
Agency  development  standards  and  state  and 
local  codes  and  ordinances--medium  density 
residential  areas  imply  a  40'  height  limit,  no 
height  limit  in  high  density  residential  areas 

C.  Redevelopment  Agency  retains  privileges  of 
establishing  detailed  design  criteria  in 
disposition  of  property 

D.  Open  space  for  private  use  as  determined  by 
Redevelopment  Agency  standards  will  result  in 
at  least  30%  for  the  project — exclusive  of 


except  on  Fulton  and  Turk 


"Emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  the  enclosure  of 
usable  open  spaces  and  on  providing  definition 
to  streets  and  public  rights  of  way" 

Off-street  parking  required  for  all  new 
development  and  facilities  and  same  shall  be 
screened  by  fence  or  structures  and  landscaping 

All  sign  construction  and  use  subject  to 
review  and  approval  of  Redevelopment  Agency 


All  redeveloped  areas 


nclude  landscaping 
landscaping  done  by 
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A.   No  design  plan,  only  general  development  plan. 
DISTRI CT  SUMMARY/COMMENT 

A.   Major  portion  of  district  currently  undergoing 
redevelopment  process — primary  design  review 
and  decisions  made  by  Redevelopment  Agency. 

E.   GeneraJ  implication  is  for  low  to  medium 

height  development,  conforming  with  the  topog- 
raphy, except  for  accentuation  of  highest 
area  -Cathedral  Hill--at  Geary  and  Gough 
Streets  by  high  density  residential  develop- 
ment . 
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IV.     EUEIIA  VISTA  DISTRICT 

THE  UPPER  MARKET  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  PLAN 

Plan  prepared  for  upper  Marker  Planning  Associa- 
tion (UMPA)  by  Whisler/Patri  Associates 

STATUS:   Unofficial,  no  action  public  or  private 
for  implementation 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.   Urban  form  plan: 

1.  Ring  of  hills  is  dominating  natural  form  and 
combined  with  development  pattern  of  generally 
low  buildings  creates  a  bowl  shape  with  a 
visual  unity 

2.  Market  Street,  both  dividing  and  unifying  the 
area  is  the  other  major  form  element 

3.  Plan  proposes  high  rise  towers  on  Market  near 
Central  Freeway  to  complete  the  visual  bowl 
formed  by  Buena  Vista  Park, Twin  Peaks  and 
Diamond  Heights  and  hilltop  view  platforms 

4.  High-rise  structuies  form  gateway  near  Central 
Freeway,  medium  rise  structures  along  Market 
Street  to  accentuate  the  importance  of  Market 
Street 


5.  Twin  Peaks  should  receive  special  landscape 
treatment — possibly  a  high  rise  or  sculptural 
transmitter  tower  at  Christmas  Tree  Point 

to  "recapture"  importance  as  a  central  land- 
mark 

6.  Special  landscaping  along  Market  with  em- 
phasis at  key  points  related  to  its  major 


7.  Other  plan  elements  relate  closely  to  the 
"bowl"  form  concept 


Land 


plan: 


1.  Based  on  economic  projection  and  desirable 
housing  type,  plan  recommends  existing  zoning 
be  changed  to  preserve  lower  densities  in 
flat  areas  off  Market  and  to  concentrate 
higher  density  residential  use  along  Market 
Street  and  near  transit  stops 

:.   Activity  centers  plan: 


To  improve  area  existing  commercial,  histori- 
cal, educational,  institutional,  community 
service  centers  should  be  retained 

Relationship  to  use  should  be  strenghtened  by 
new  visual  and/or  functional  links  and  ex- 
pansion and  concentration  of  some  facilities 

Circulation  plan: 

Market  Street  expressway  recommended  for 
special  study 
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2.  Plan  proposes  a  hierarchy  of  street  use — 
visually  and  functionally  designating  those 
for  major  vehicular  traffic  and  those  for 
minor  vehicular  and  major  pedestrian  use 

E.  Public  property  development  plan: 

1.  Maximum  utilization  would  be  made  of  public 
property  for  provision  of  amenities  to 
pedestrians,  users,  and  residents 

F.  Private  property  development  plan: 

1.  Private  property  development  would  be  guided 
primarily  through  zoning  changes  and  system 
of  bonuses,  similar  to  C-3  District  concept, 
especially  along  Market  Street  to  provide 
greater  public  amenities 

2.  Related  directly  to  urban  form  bowl  concept 

COMMENT: 

A.   Fundamental  form  and  development  concepts 

warrant  careful  consideration  for  inclusion  in 
the  Urban  Design  Plan. 


7/CENTRAL 
K     DISTRICT 


V,     CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

DIAMOND  HEIGHTS  REDEVELOPMENT  AREA 

The  Redevelopment  Area  was  designated  in  19  50 
by  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  the 
Redevelopment  Plan  was  adopted  October,  1955 

STATUS:   Implementation  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Redevelopment  Agency 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Primarily  for  single-,  two-,  and  multi- 
family  residential  uses  with  supporting 
commercial,  institutional  and  community 
uses 
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to  pr-orfc£t  anicoaiYvtatoifl 


Laguna  Honda/Mt.  Sutro  central  greenbelt/open 
area 

Diamond  Heights  Boulevard  connects  the 
area  to  the  Market  and  San  Jose/Southern 
Freeway  arterials 

Coverage:   maximum  lot  coverage  allowed  in 
residential  use  ranges  from  40%  to  60% 


Views:   protected  by  height  limits  of  33 
feet  in  residential  areas  with  exceptions  in 
specified  areas 

Exceptions  to  overall  height  limits,  as 
applied,  protect  views  from  sites  and 
establish  guidelines  for  development  re- 
inforcing the  natural  topographical  form 
of  hills 


Measures  are  provided  to  protect  private 
views,  but  no  measures  to  permit  public  views 
from  streets  at  strategic  locations. 

Implicit  design  policy  was  the  reinforce- 
ment of  natural  topographical  form  which 
would  maximize  the  view  potential. 

Site  plan  acknowledges  and  reinforces 
natural  steep  terrain  by  the  street  pattern 
and  the  structural  type  designated  to 
follow  this  pattern  (high-rise,  row  house, 
etc.) 


0  SHAUGHNESSY  PARKWAY  PLAN 

The  plan  was  prepared  March,  1967,  jointly  by 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Works 

STATUS:   Currently  being  considered  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  Committee  on  Streets  and  Trans- 
portation 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Parkway  plan  redefines  character  of  Cross- 
town  Freeway  trafficway  proposal  of  Master 
Plan 

B.  Alignment  conforms  to  land  forms  to  preserve 
natural  topography  and  existing  trees  and 
landscape 

C.  Preserves  natural  character  of  Glen  Canyon 
and  becomes  an  amenity  rather  than  a  liability 
for  the  area 


Grade  separated  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
access  provided  from  Miraloma  Park  residen- 
tial area  to  park  proposed  and  Diamond  Heights 
High  School 
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O'SHAUGHNESSY  PARKWAY  PLAN 


GLEN  PARK  B.A.R.T.  STATION 
STATUS :  Under  construction 
DESCRIPTION: 

A.  B.A.R.T.  route  underground — completed  station 
and  sub-station  structures  will  be  only 
visible  evidence  of  B.A.R.T.  in  area 

B.  Low  structures  in  scale  with  surroundings 

C.  Pedestrian  access  from  Diamond  Street 


Dominant  zoning  is  for  single-family  with 
small  areas  zoned  R-3  (multi-family)  in 
vicinity.   Potential  development  will  be 
limited  under  existing  zoning  and 
impact  of  transit  on  area  has  not  been 
determined. 

Potential  problem  for  immediate  station 
vicinity  is  lack  of  provision  for  parking. 

San  Jose  Avenue  and  Southern  Freeway  create 
strong  physical  barrier  to  development  on 
south  related  to  new  transit  accessibility. 


DISTRICT  SUMMARY/COMMENT 


Lewed  in  Buena  Vista 


Major  design-oriented  planning  is  taking 
place  in  the  district. 

Major  current  physical  development  activity 
with  design  implications  in  the  Diamond 
Heights/Glen  Park  area. 

Diamond  Heights  area  is  guided  by  design 
oriented  development  plan. 

Glen  Park  physical  development  activity 
limited  to  public  improvements — unrelated 
to  overall  district  or  city-wide  plans. 

Potential  still  remains  in  undeveloped 
areas  of  Diamond  Heights  for  view  and 
orientation  vistas  to  be  retained  on  public 
rights-of-way. 


No  high-rise  structures  have  been  con- 
structed on  Diamond  Heights  although  the 
development  plan  allows  them--any  proposed 
towers  should  be  studied  in  relation  to 
Twin  Peaks  and  the  city  form  as  well  as 
the  immediate  area. 

The  ultimate  form  of  the  trafficway 
through  Glen  Canyon  has  design  implications 
for  the  character  and  development  of  the 
Diamond  Heights  High  School  (in  planning 
stage) ,  Glen  Canyon  Park/greenbelt  and  the 
institutional  and  commercial  facilities 
clustered  around  the  Portola/O "Shaughnessy 
intersection. 


8/  MISSION  DISTRICT 
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FISSION  DISTRICT 

MISSION  DISTRICT  URBAN  DESIGN  STUDY 

The  study  published  in  February,  1966,  was  pre- 
pared by  Okamoto/Liskamm  and  Development  Research 
Associates  for  the  San  Francisco  City  Planning 
Commission 


DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Purpose  to  determine  and  recommend  necessary 
actions  in  immediate  vicinity  of  B.A.R.T. 
16th  and  24th  Street  stations 

B.  Recommends  development  policies,  standards, 
and  goals  against  which  to  measure  B.A.R.T. 
proposals 

C.  Visual  survey  analyzes  the  "existing  visual 
image"  and  proposes  a  "new  visual  image" 

D.  Analyzes  impact  of  B.A.R.T.  stations  on 
development  in  relationship  to  overall  form 
and  activity  patterns  of  Mission  District 

E.  New  distribution  pattern  will  result  from 
station  construction  causing  clustering  of 
new  and  existing  activity  at  station  areas 
and  a  corresponding  decline  in  mid-station 
area 

F.  Character  of  16th  Street  station  area  will 
be  conditioned  by  proximity  to  CBD  and 
Mission  Dolores;  probably  office  and  tran- 
sient facilities  in  addition  to  commercial 
development 

G.  Activity  at  24th  Street  station  will  tend  to 
be,  primarily,  commercial  use  due  to  con- 
fluence of  auto  routes 

H.   Both  station  areas  should  utilize  horizontal 
and  vertical  activity  zone  development  con- 
trols 


Pedestrian  access  to  station  areas  is  im- 
portant due  to  reduction  of  dependence  upon 
private  vehicles 
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(    B.A.R.T.  impact: 

1.  Substantial  increase  in  multi- family  resi- 
dential, convenience  goods  and  office  com- 
mercial use 


EXISTING  IMAGE 
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NEW  VISUAL  IMAGE  1 


Hierarchy  of  pedestrian  and  vehicular 
ment  proposed: 

1.  East-west  through  traffic  would  be  favored  on 
17th,  23rd,  and  Army  Streets 

2.  North-south  through  traffic  would  be  favored 
on  one-way  couplets:  Guerrero/Valencia  and 
Van  Ness/Folsom 

3.  Mission,  16th  and  24th  would  be  favored  for 
public  transit  vehicles  and  local  traffic 

4.  Major  pedestrian  circulation  paths  would 
radiate  from  transit  stations  and  in  station 
areas  would  be  elevated  walkways — vertically 
connected  to  street  and  station  mezzanines 
by  ramps,  stairs,  and  mechanical  means 

M.   Panting  would  be  an  integral  part  of  devel- 
opment in  the  station  areas — structures 
above  grade  would  be  major  new  elements  of 
urban  form 

N.   Proposed  orderly  development  to  Mission 

Dolores  along  16th  Street  and  to  San  Fran- 
cisco General  Hospital  along  24th  Street  to 
create  new  movement  paths 

0.  Form  proposals:  high  development  at  station 
activity  nodes,  lower  between  stations  with 
medium  density  housing 
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P.   Entry  points: 

1.  Randall  from  south 

2.  Duboce  and  Central  Freeway  from  north 

3.  Market  Street  entries  very  complex  and  need 
further  detailed  study 

Q.   Recommendations  include  formulation  of  devel- 
opment and  design  controls  for  station  areas 


2.  Residential  use  between  stations  would 
differentiate  form  along  Mission  Street  with 
different  visual  experience 

3.  Graphic  controls  should  be  maintained  along 
Mission  Street  for  both  public  and  private 
signing  to  convey  essential  information  in 
clear,  concise  manner 

4.  New  zoning  controls  along  Mission  Street 

5.  Air-rights  use  in  station  areas 


MISSION  TRANSIT  STATION  AREAS  DESIGN  STUDY 

The  study,  prepared  by  Urban  Design  Associates 
for  the  City  Planning  Commission,  was  presented 
in  September,  1968.   The  study  was  subsequent 
and  closely  related  to  the  Mission  District 
Urban  Design  Study 

STATUS:   Semi-official;  detailed  designs  for  the 
station  areas  now  in  progress 


DESCRIPTION: 


Study  makes  design  recommends 
station  areas 


>ns  for  transit 


Widening  of  Mission  Street  sidewalk  proposed 
to  enhance  the  importance  of  Mission  as  a 
shopping  street  environment  and  to  improve 
environment,  yet  maintain  adaptibility  to  an 
unresolved  comprehensive  circulation  study 
and  plan 


AT  16th  STREET  STATION 
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plain 
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Variation  should  be  developed  by: 

Some  higher  buildings  on  property  lines 

Some  buildings  projecting  over  sidewalks 

Same  mass/height  concept  at  station  areas  as 
Mission  District  Urban  Design  Study 

Ground-floor  arcades,  uniform  height  for 
length  of  street 

with  landscape  and  spatial 


G.  Ordered  rhythm  of  trees  and  lamp  standards  at 
street  level  to  create  unity  and  grouping  of 
street  furniture  items  and  patterns  of  side- 
walk paving 

H.   More  open  space  should  be  provided  at  station 
areas  to  emphasize  importance  of  plazas 

I.   The  16th  Street  station  could  be  developed  as 
major  visitor  access  entrance  to  Mission 
Dolores  with  large  plaza,  setbacks,  and 
development  of  pedestrian  connection  along 
south  side  of  16th  Street 

J.   Plazas  in  station  areas  are  square  and  in 
diagonally  opposite  corners — to  clarify 
spatial  relationship,  it  is  recommended  to 
emphasize  openness  of  larger  plaza  and 
de-emphasize  smaller  plaza 

K.   Street  details: 

1.  Palm  trees  would  be  symbolic  of  Mission  Street 

2.  Evergreen  trees  planted  between 

3.  Brick  combined  with  exposed  aggregate  paving 

on  sidewalk  recommended — to  blend  with  B.A.R.T. 
plazas 


L.   Street  intersections:   recommends  a  single  pole 
on  each  corner  become  the  standard  for  all 
informational  and  functional  needs — street 
signs,  traffic  control  signs/signals,  direc- 
tional signs,  pedestrian  controls 

DISTRICT  SUMMARY/COMMENT 

A.  Both  plans  are  design  oriented  and  project  the 
effect  that  B.A.R.T.  will  have  on  physical 
development  and  propose  specific  directions  for 
the  form  and  detail  development  of  Mission 
Street. 

B.  Vehicular  transportation  policy  through 
Mission  corridor  must  be  clarified  before 
rational  development  controls  can  be 
considered. 

C.  Fundamental  form  recommendations  for  the 
district  imply  preservation  and  improvement 
with  concentration  of  higher  vertical  form 
elements  around  two  station  areas. 


POSSIBLE  FUTURE  MISSION  STREET 
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SIDEWALK  DESIGN 


9/SOUTH  OF  MARKET 
DISTRICT 


WISCONSIN     STREET 


DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  PLAN 


VII,  SOUTH  OF  MARKET  DISTRICT 

POTRERO  HILL  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  STUDY 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  undertook  an 
exploratory  study  to  determine  the  extent  of 


planning  needed  for  urban  renewal,  June,  1955. 
It  was  not  recommended  as  basis  for  initiation 
of  urban  renewal  in  Potrero  Hill.   Those  priori 
ties  were  to  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
similar  studies  of  other  neighborhoods 

STATUS:   Unofficial 

DESCRIPTION: 


Street  planting  with  diagonal  parking 

Freeway  buffer  landscaping 

Extension  and  landscaping  McKinley  Park 

Development  of  18  units  of  housing  on  Kansas 
Street  in  a  suggested  plan  visually  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  character  of  Potrero  Hill 

Tall  trees  recommended  on  bare  freeway  cut 
of  west  slope--some  have  been  planted  since 
1955 


Other  parts  of  study  were  not  addressed  to 
design  concerns  or  proposals. 


WISCONSIN  STREET  HOUSING  STUDY 

A  January,  1968,  study  for  the  re-use  of  a  10.8 
acre  Wisconsin  Street  Temporary  War  Housing  Site, 
the  site  is  scheduled  to  be  returned  to  the  city 
by  1970 

STATUS:   Activity  to  date:   none 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  Relates  site  and  potential  re-use  to  housing 
needs  and  the  character  of  Potrero  Hill 
community — a  hill  functionally  and  psychologi- 
cally isolated  by  freeways  on  the  east  and 
west  and  industrial  uses  north  and  south 

B.  Steep  slopes  of  hill  provide  excellent  view 
resource  to  south  and  southwest 

C.  Future  development  on  site  should  preserve 
these  vistas 

D.  Preservation  of  vistas  are  related  to  housing 
distribution,  type,  open  space  use/location, 
height  limits 

E.  Scale  of  residential  structures  and  open  space 
must  relate  to  physical  composition  of  hill 
providing  a  transition  between  dominant  single 
family  on  north  and  west  and  public  housing  on 
east 

F.  Open  space  should  relate  to  residential  devel- 
opment, be  family  oriented 

G.  Land  opposite  Starr  King  School  should  be    qO 
developed  in  relation  to  school  entrance  as  yJ^J 
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small  recreation  area  linked  by  pedestrian 
walkways  to  24th,  26th  and  Carolina  Streets 

H.   Recommended  height  limit  for  residential 
buildings:   the  base  of  Starr  King  School, 
230  feet  above  city  base.   This  should 
supplement  the  existing  R-3  height  restric- 
tions of  40  foot  maximum  to  establish  visual 
dominance  of  the  school  and  preserve  vista 
point  from  the  open  space 

DISTRICT  SUMMARY/COMMENT 

A.  South  of  Market  Redevelopment  Area  (Yerba 
Buena  Center)  directly  relates  to  other 
Downtown  District  #4  studies  and  plans  and 
is  discussed  above. 

B.  At  district  scale  only  the  Potero  Hill 
residential  area  has  been  subject  of  studies 
with  any  design  orientation. 

C.  Major  public  action  has  consisted  of  some 
freeway  and  street  landscaping  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  construction 
(reinforcing  the  definition  and  separation 
of  Potrero  Hill)  of  the  Southern  Embarcadero 
Freeway  east  of  the  hill. 


TRICT 


VIII.  SOUTH  BAYSHORE  DISTRICT 

SOUTH  BAYSHORE  PLAN 

The  District  Plan  by  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning, July,  1969 

STATUS:   Unofficial,  to  be  presented  to  Board  of 
Supervisors  later  in  1969 

DESCRIPTION: 

This  is  a  district  plan.   The  study  area  includes 
the  entire  South  Bayshore  District,  and  urban 
design  criteria  are  a  major  part  of  the  plan 


BUTCHERTOWN  REDEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  Redevelopment  Area  was  designated  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  in  May,  1966,  and  February,  1968 
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HUNTERS  POINT  REDEVELOPMENT 
MASTER  SITE  PLAN 


STATUS:   The  Redevelopment  Plan  was  adopted  by 
Board  of  Supervisors  January  20,  1969,  and  imple- 
mentation by  Redevelopment  Agency  is  proceeding 

DESCRIPTION: 

For  industrial,  retail  and  business  service 
uses 

Plan  prepared  by  Redevelopment  Agency 

Height  limits  in  district  one  40',  in  district 
two ,  6  5' 

Off-street  parking  required  for  all  uses 

Landscaped  setbacks  required 

Billboards  and  general  advertising  signs 
prohibited 


sveloper  may  be  reqi 
Lght-of-way 


Lred  to  landscape  public 


Evans  Street  to  be  widened  (80'  from  Third  to 
Newhall  &  Jennings  and  26 '  from  Newhall  to 
midway  between  Keith  &  Jennings) 


Height  limit,  definition  of  trafficways,  ar 
landscaping  only  direct  design  orientation 
of  plan. 

Land  use  and  trafficways  co-ordinated  with 
development  of  South  Bayshore  Plan. 


HUNTERS  POINT  REDEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

The  Redevelopment  Area  was  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  December,  1963,  and  the 
Redevelopment  Plan,  formulated  by  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  was  adopted  in  January,  1969 

STATUS:   Official,  implementation  by  Redevelop- 
ment Agency  proceeding 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.  For  medium-density  residential  uses  with 
supporting  shopping,  public  and  institu- 
tional uses 

c.  No  height  limits,  setback  requirements,  open 
space  requirements  or  coverage  limits,  other 
than  zoning  controls 


Landscaping  required 


No  moving  or  rooftop  signs — all  signs  subject 
to  approval  of  Redevelopment  Agency 


Master  site  plan  is  basic  design  plan  but  not 
officially  part  of  Redevelopment  Plan. 

Major  part  of  area  zoned  R-l-D,  zoning  change 
proposal  to  R-2.   This  will  allow  Planned 
Unit  Developments  on  which  master  site  plan   QC 
is  haspd.  Ow» 


C.   Redevelopment  planning  co-ordinated  with  de- 
sign elements  of  South  Bayshore  Plan. 

DISTRICT  SUMMARY/COMMENT 

A.  The  major  thrust  of  the  district's  plan  is 
the  separation  of  the  existing  undifferen- 
tiated industrial  and  residential  areas  as  a 
means  to  improve  the  environment  for  both . 

B.  Both  Redevelopment  Plans  for  the  district 
are  consistent  with  this  objective. 

C.  The  Master  site  plan  for  Hunters  Point  implies 
a  suburban  environmental  character  rather 
than  the  very  urban  character  of  most  of  the 

city. 

D.  The  Department's  forthcoming  plan  places 
major  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the 
shoreline  for  recreation  and  housing  uses. 
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IX.  BERNAL  HEIGHTS  DISTRICT 

BEPHAL  HEIGHTS  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

A  district  plan  by  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning, based  upon  a  plan  by  the  Bernal  Heights 
Neighborhood  Association  and  at  their  request 

STATUS:   'Jnder  consideration  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  Committee  on  Planning  and  Development, 
partial  implementation  under  way  through  Bernal 
Heights  F.A.C.E.  Program 

DESCRIPTION: 

A.   Urban  design  related  policies: 

1.  Land  use  and  street  pattern  generally  suited 
to  topography,  location,  and  surrounding 
development:   this  should  be  maintained 

2.  Tublic  improvements  should:   serve  particular 
needs,  be  most  visible,  be  strong  identifying 
features  and  symbols  of  rejuvenation,  and 
demonstrate  concern  of  city  for  area 

3.  Visual  image  should  be  strengthened  by  giving 
hilltop  greater  skyline  importance,  enhancing 
the  neighborhood  perimeter,  its  entry  points 
on  thoroughfares,  and  bluffs  and  greenbelts 
on  freeways 


4.  Southeastern  slope  deficient  in  visual  ameni- 
ties, therefore  special  innovations  in  city 
beautification  should  be  employed  to  compen- 
sate for  the  area's  deficiencies 

J.   Beautification,  recreation,  and  street  devel- 
opment are  principal  elements  of  plan: 

1.  Park  and  community  center  at  crest  of  hill 
with  greenways ,  street  landscaping  and  step- 
walks  radiating  into  neighborhood 

2.  Special  areas  designated  for  future  detailed 
study: 

a.  area  A:  a  dramatic  gateway  to  city  (will 
be  examined  in  urban  design  study)  at  San 
Jose  and  Randall 

b.  area  B  and  D:  new  street  alignment  pro- 
posed to  create  family  housing  sites  plus 
landscaping  on  undeveloped  bluffs 

c.  area  C:   Mission  convenience  shopping 
should  have  special  identity  and  use  of 
lighting  and  landscaping 

d.  area  E:   abandoned  greenhouse  area  could 
accommodate  housing  and  small  park  or 
elementary  school 

e.  area  F:  paving  of  Putnam  Street  and 
general  upgrading  of  Farmers'  Market  to  im- 
prove the  city-wide  facility 

f.  area  G:   new  street  following  contours  and 
possibly  a  vest-pocket  renewal  project 


Bocana  Street  is  axis  between  two  most  promi- 
nent features ,  Bernal  Heights  Peak  and  Holly 
Park 

A  similar  minor  link  should  be  developed  on 
Murray  Street  between  Holly  Park  and  St. 
Mary's  Playground 


5.  To  enhance  entrance  to  neighborhood  and 
separate  residential  environment  from  major 
streets,  masses  of  trees  are  recommended  where 
side  streets  open  onto  Mission  and  Army 
Streets 

6.  To  reinforce  residential  character  and  desira- 
bility, Precita  Avenue  and  Coleridge  Street 
are  recommended  for  tree  planting  and  utility 
undergrounding 

7.  Folsom  and  Alabama  Streets  are  wide  and  should 
be  planted  with  double  rows  of  low  trees  com- 
bined with  perpendicular  parking 

8.  Forestation  should  be  undertaken  of 
undevelopable  bluffs  above  Alemany  Housing, 
Farmers' Market,  James  Lick  Freeway 

9 .  Perimeter  of  Bernal  Heights  Boulevard  should 
be  planted  with  large  growing  trees 

10.  Precita  Green  should  be  refurbished 
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11.  From  Cortland  Avenue,  trees  should  form  a 

continuous  greenway  link  to  Alabama  Street  vi 
Nevada  Street  and  lower  Bernal  Heights  Boule- 
vard 

COMMENT: 

A.   Design  conclusions  were  developed  through 
analysis  of  major  design  elements. 


C.  Implication  of  design  proposals  center  about 
enhancment  of  existing  form  and  character  of 
the  district. 
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X.  SOUTH  CEiJTRAL  DISTRICT 
BALBOA  PARK  B.A.R.T.  STATION 
STATUS:   Station  under  construction 
DESCRIPTION: 

A.  B.A.R.T.  is  underground  in  immediate  vicinity, 
south  of  Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  it  becomes  an 
elevated  structure 

B.  Station  structure  and  entrance  on  north  side 
and  entrance  on  south  side  of  Geneva  Avenue 
are  only  visible  evidence  of  B.A.R.T. 

C.  Station  design  is  small  scale  but  unrelated 
to  surrounding  area  of  freeways  and  Municipal 
Railway  repair  and  storage  yards 

D.  Pedestrian  access  via  Geneva  Avenue 

E.  Auto  access  via  San  Jose  and  Geneva  Avenues 

F.  South  entrance  vehicular  oriented,  north 
entrance  pedestrian  oriented 


Present  zoning  and  land  use  unrelated  to  transit 
station  precludes  development  that  the  sta- 
tion is  likely  to  generate. 

Lack  of  provision  for  parking  is  a  potential 
problem — adjacent  streets  could  be  congested  Q"7 
by  all-day  parking.  Of 


The  City  has  legislated  various  controls  within 
its  power  of  zoning  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  design  of  the  City.   These 
regulations,  embodied  in  the  San  Francisco  Plan- 
ning Code,  are  expressions  of  Urban  Design  con- 
cerns—such as  the  preservation  of  views,  light 
and  openness  to  streets,  or  the  general  quality 
of  development.   Many  of  the  design  related  con- 
trols in  the  zoning  regulations  have  evolved  from 
actions  taken  when  cherished  views  or  special 
areas  of  the  City  have  appeared  to  be  threatened, 
rather  than  being  products  of  an  organized  effort 
to  guide  and  control  the  future  development  of 
the  City.   They  do,  nonetheless,  reflect  genuine 
concern  about  urban  design  and  in  sum  total 
amount  to  a  design  plan,  especially  as  related  to 
height  controls,  that  reflect  citizen  desires. 

Although  zoning  regulations  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  San  Francisco  since  1921,  regulations 
specifically  relating  to  urban  design  objectives 
date  only  from  1960.   Prior  to  1960,  zoning  was 
specifically  concerned  with  land  use.   There 
were,  as  well,  several  areas  of  height  control   qQ 
established  by  the  building  code,  but  these  did  Ov3 


not  cover  a  large  area  of  the  City,  nor  did  they 
primarily  address  concerns  with  the  quality  of 
the  environment. 

The  scope  of  the  City  Planning  Code  is  city-wide. 
Regulations  will  be  considered  on  a  city-wide 
basis,  even  though  some  of  the  regulations  apply 
only  to  specific  sub-areas  of  the  city. 


SPECIAL  HEIGHT  LIMITS  DISTRICTS  AMD  HEIGHT  CONTROL 
WITHIN  USE  DISTRICTS 

There  are  two  means  of  height  control  within  the 
Planning  Code.   First,  height  limits  for  resi- 
dences are  established  in  each  residential  use 
district  from  R-l-D  through  R-3.5.   Second, 
Special  Height  Districts  are  established  for 
areas  of  the  City  encompassing  various  use  dis- 
tricts, with  limits  applying  to  all  structures 
regardless  of  use. 

The  Special  Height  Districts  have  been  developed 
to  achieve  several  objectives:  maintaining  views 
from  the  hills,  such  as  the  limits  established 
along  the  Northern  Waterfront;  maintaining  light 
and  openness  within  public  spaces;  and  achieving 
unified  development  surrounding  important  public 
spaces  such  as  Union  Square  and  Civic  Center. 
Beyond  assuring  sunlight  to  public  parks,  height 
limits  can  contribute  to  the  character,  identity, 
and  sense  of  enclosure  of  these  public  spaces. 

The  Special  Height  Limit  Districts  also  act  to 
define  the  skyline  form  of  the  City.   The  height 
limits  in  the  Jackson  Square  area  serve  to  main- 
tain a  physical  separation  and  definition  of  the 
form  of  Telegraph  Hill  from  the  office  core  of 
the  Central  Business  District.   They  also  help 
preserve  historic  structures  of  the  area.   The 
controls  of  the  east  slope  of  Nob  Hill  similarly 
maintain  separation  of  the  vertical  form  of  the 
CBD  and  the  vertical  form  of  Nob  Hill.   The 
almost  uniform  forty  foot  height  limits  for  most 
of  the  City  imply  just  that,  general  uniformity. 
Exceptions  to  this  generality  are  to  be  found 
along  major  streets,  usually  commercial  in  nature, 
such  as  Geary,  Mission,  and  Taraval.   This  im- 
plies greater  height  along  these  streets  in  a 
lineal  fashion,  rather  than  in  specific  areas 
where  height  might  serve  as  a  focal  point.   Also, 
this  policy  is  not  necessarily  consistent  with 
the  '-'.aster  Plan  which  calls  for  greater  height 
on  hilltops. 


COVERAGE  AMD  SETEACKS 

Along  with  height  restrictions  three  other  con- 
trols in  the  Planning  Code  directly  affect  the 
form  and  character  of  physical  development: 

1.  Setbacks ,  the  required  distance  from 
the  front  property  line  to  the  building 
line,  are  controls  not  widely  applied 
but  do  occur,  primarily  in  the  western 
part  of  the  City  in  residential  areas. 

2.  Minimum  yard  requirements  are  establish* 
for  rear  yards  in  all  residential  use 
districts.   In  addition  minimum  side 
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yards  are  required  in  detached  single- 
family  unit  districts  (R-l-D) . 

3.   Maximum  coverage  limits  are  set  for  the 
portion  of  the  lot  which  may  be  covered 
by  structures  in  all  residential  use 
districts-   There  is  no  limit  on  cov- 
erage in  commercial  or  industrial  use 
districts  where  100%  coverage  is  allowed. 

The  limits  on  coverage  (and  setbacks  in  some  areas) 
combined  with  height  limits  within  residential  use 
districts  contribute  directly  to  the  sense  of 
visual  openness  and  apparent  density  of  residen- 
tial neighborhoods.   The  lack  of  extensive  set- 
back regulations  implies  both  the  existence  of, 
and  the  desire  for,  a  very  urban  quality  of  devel- 
opment, with  houses  and  commercial  structures 
opening  directly  onto  the  street  (and  its  acti- 
vity) as  well  as  continuous  street  facades  that 
define  streets  as  spaces.   A  more  open  sense  of 
development,  similar  to  that  associated  with  the 
suburbs  is  implied  by  the  setback  regulations 
that  occur  in  the  western  areas  of  the  City. 
Similarly,  the  general  lack  of  side  yard  setbacks 
implies  a  generally  tight,  enclosed  urban  envi- 
ronment rather  than  a  more  open  cityscape. 

The  rear  yard  requirements  also  have  significance 
in  the  physical  form  of  the  City.   The  typical 
narrow  city  residential  lot  (25  feet  wide)  estab- 
lishes a  block  and  district  residential  form 
in  the  R-l  through  R-3.5  use  districts — the  row 
house  with  two  or  three  floors  of  living  space 
over  a  garage  with  a  private  rear  yard  or  garden. 
Theoretically  this  results  in  a  residential  block 
with  a  central  open  space.   In  reality,  from  the 
street,  the  blocks  are  typically  a  continuous 
solid  wall  on  each  side  and  the  rear  yards  are 
small  fenced  spaces.   Only  when  viewed  from  above 
is  there  open  space  (visual) .   The  rear  yards  do 
enforce  rear  separation  of  structures  and  on 
blocks  of  moderate  slope  offer  some  view  poten- 
tial. 


THE  C-3  DISTRICTS  AND  THE  BONUS  SYSTEM 

ZONING  DISTRICTS 

The  four  C-3  districts  of  the  Planning  Code  and 
their  attendant  controls  are  a  product  of  the  1966 
Downtown  Zoning  Study.   The  study  identified  the 
distinct  characteristics  of  the  major  activity 
areas  in  the  downtown  and  developed  controls  com- 
patible with  the  varying  uses.   The  districts  are: 

C-3-0  District:   DOWNTOWN  OFFICE 
The  downtown  office  district  consists  pri- 
marily of  high  quality  office  development 
housing  finance,  corporate  headquarters,  and 
service  industries.   Office  development  is 
supported  by  some  related  retail  and  service 
uses  within  the  area.   The  district  has  an 
intensive  daytime  population. 

C-3-R  District:   DOWNTOWN  RETAIL 

The  downtown  retail  district  is  the  major 

regional  center  for  comparison  shopping  and 

direct  consumer  services.   Compactness  and 

continuity  of  retail  and  consumer  service  i 

emphasized. 
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C-3-G  District:  DOWNTOWN  GENERAL  COMMERCIAL 
The  downtown  general  commercial  district  is 
composed  of  a  variety  of  uses:  retail,  of- 
fices, hotels,  entertainment,  clubs  and 
institutions,  and  high  density  residential. 
The  intensity  of  development  is  lower  here 
than  in  the  downtown  core  area. 

C-3-S  District:   DOWNTOWN  SUPPORT 
This  district  exists  primarily  to  accommodate, 
near  the  intensive  downtwon  core  areas,  im- 
portant supporting  functions  such  as  whole- 
saling, printing,  building  services  and 
parking.   In  its  eastern  portion,  the  district 
also  serves  in  part  as  an  expansion  area  for 
offices  at  a  lesser  intensity  than  in  the 
Downtown  Office  District. 


BONUS  SYSTEM 

A  great  impact  will  be  made  on  the  design  charac- 
ter of  the  downtown  area  by  the  bonus  system 
effective  in  the  C-3  area.   This  bonus  system  was 
developed  to  encourage  building  features  producing 
public  benefits  in  the  downtown  area  while  assuring 
that  it  would  remain  a  pleasing  and  comfortable 
pedestrian  environment. 

Each  bonus  feature  or  user  amenity  in  a  building 
design  would  result  in  increased  floor-area-ratio 
allowed  on  the  site.   A  developer  is  allowed 
bonuses  for: 


ACCESSIBILITY:  direct  connection  to  rapid 
transit  stations;  close  proximity  to  rapid 
transit  stations  to  a  maximum  of  750  feet 

PEDESTRIAN  MOVEMENT:   multiple  building 
entrances,  a  minimum  of  fifty  feet  apart,  to 
reduce  pedestrian  congestion;  sidewalk 
widening  inside  property  lines  for  full  width 
of  building;  shortening  of  walking  distance 
from  one  street  to  another  by  plaza,  arcade, 
setback  or  interior  or  exterior  passageways 

PEDESTRIAN  AMENITY:  a  plaza,  in  excess  of 
creditable  sidewalk  widening,  with  benches, 
planting  and  other  amenities 

LIGHT  AND  AIR  TO  STREETS:   side  setback 
beginning  no  more  than  forty  feet  above  the 
street  level  and  extending  full  depth  of  lot; 
low  coverage  at  upper  floors,  above  a  height 
of  eighty  feet — an  alternative  to  side  set- 
back bonus 

VIEW  PROTECTION  AND  ENHANCEMENT:   the  pre- 
ceding upper  floor  setbacks  are  a  limited 
type  of  view  protection  by  encouraging 
spaced  tower  forms;  an  observation  deck  or 
public  space  provided  at  a  height  of  at  least 
twenty  stories 

Two  of  the  four  zoning  districts  at  present  have  t 
greatest  design  impact.   General  economic  pres- 
sure for  development  does  not  seem  to  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  the  bonus  system  into  effect  in  the 
C-3-G  (General)  and  C-3-S  (Support)  districts. 


DOWNTOWN  FORM 


In  the  C-3-0  Financial  District  the  maximum 
floor-area-ratio,  14:1,  is  combined  with  the  high- 
est bonus  allowances  of  the  four  districts.   The 
objective  is  to  encourage  intensive  highrise 
buildings,  rising  from  a  network  of  open  plazas 
and  pedestrian  spaces.   This  intensive  development 
is  intended  to  create  and  even  more  notable  sky- 
line form  for  the  financial  district  as  more  and 
more  of  this  man-made  hill  develops  in  contrast 
to  the  surrounding  natural  hill  forms.   More- 
over, since  rapid  transit  stations  occur  along 
Market  Street,  the  implication  is  that  greatest 
height  and  intensity  should  occur  along  that 
street . 


The  bonus  system, 
ages  open  pedestr 
block  frontage, 
it  would  be  desir 
of  building  line, 
would  be  the  sout 
a  minimal  of  a  st 
desirable  in  cont 
situation  on  the 
use  of  the  plaza 
desired  should  be 


in  the  C-3-0  district,  encour- 
ian  level  development  and  broken 
There  may  be  situations  where 
able  to  maintain  a  continuity 

An  example  of  this  situation 
h  side  of  Market  Street,  where 
reet  level  openings  may  be 
rast  to  the  "gore"  corner 
north  side  of  the  street.   The 
bonus  where  continuity  is 

carefully  considered. 


The  adjacent  C-3-R  district  (Downtown  Retail) 
in  contrast,  has  a  lower  floor-area-ratio,  10:1, 
and  the  bonus  allowances  are  less  than  for 
C-3-0.   Zoning  regulations  in  this  district 
minimize  setbacks,  and  plazas,  and  require  con- 
tinuous frontage.   This  will  tend  to  result  in 
somewhat  bulkier  building  forms  than  the  Finan- 
cial District.   The  requirement  for  continuous 
pedestrian  use  street  level  frontage  will  pro- 
duce a  form  distinctively  different  from  the 
Financial  District. 

Although  the  bonus  system  cannot  of  itself 
insure  good  design,  it  can  generate  a  variety  of 
interior  and  exterior  pedestrian  spaces  and 
amenity  areas  and  thereby  will  contribute  to  the 
vitality  of  downtown  area. 

The  emphasis  on  rapid  transit  access  is  antici- 
pated to  generate  a  variety  of  interior  and 
exterior  pedestrian  spaces  and  amenity  areas 
and  thereby  will  contribute  to  the  vitality  of 
downtown  area. 

The  emphasis  on  rapid  transit  access  is  antici- 
pated to  generate  major  building  focal  points 
at  each  transit  station,  eventually  producing 
a  visual  accent  at  these  points — and  increase 
of  intensive  pedestrian  activity  at  ground  level 
and  a  change  in  the  skyline  form. 

The  bonus  system  encourages  assembly  of  lots 
into  major  portions  of  blocks,  to  allow  the 
developer  to  use  a  greater  number  of  building 
bonuses,  thereby  increasing  the  mass  of  build- 
ing for  any  particular  area.   As  assembly  of 
these  parcels  into  larger  composite  lots  occurs, 
the  structures  developed  will  tend  to  be  tower- 
like forms  to  take  advantage  of  a  maximum  number 
of  bonuses.   As  the  lot  assembly  approaches 
full  blocks  in  size,  the  buildings  will  tend  to 
become  massive  structures,  as  have  several  recent 
developments.   This  latter  aspect  is  of  design 
concern  and  not  necessarily  a  positive  trend 


given  the  historic  nature  of  San  Francisco  devel- 
opment; a  cityscape  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
many  small  or  slender  elements  rather  than  of 
large  and/or  bulky  structures.   The  existing 
controls  do  not  differentiate  between  the  final 
form  being  either  slab-like  or  tower-like;  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  policy  encourages 
the  latter. 

The  effect  of  the  bonus  system  and  district 
definitions  on  the  overall  form  of  the  Downtown 
Area  are  generally  desirable.   However  the 
C-3-0  District  by  extending  into  the  Portsmouth 
Corridor  and  allowing  major  expansion  in  this 
direction  may  permit  the  larger  structures  of 
the  financial  district  to  be  constructed  in  an 
area  which  should  be  maintained  as  a  lower, 
transition  area  between  the  slope  of  Telegraph 
Hill  and  the  C-3-0  District.   The  Conditional 
Use  provisions  relating  to  the  Portsmouth 
Corridor  and  which  state  this  objective  of 
providing  a  transition  area,  should  be  strength- 
ened to  insure  this  separation  and  thereby 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  hills  within  the 
skyline  form. 


THE  LANDMARKS  PRESERVATION  ADVISORY  BOARD 

In  1967,  the  City  Planning  Code  established  the 
Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  which 
recommends  specific  landmarks  and  districts  of 
historic  interest  for  preservation.   The  purpose 
of  the  Board  is  to  discourage  what  has  been  an 
unnecessary  destruction  of  the  City's  architec- 
tural heritage,  and  to  increase  public  recogni- 
tion of  this  heritage.   The  Board  is  empowered 
to  evaluate  the  given  landmark  or  district  and 
to  recommend  designation  of  this  value  as  a 
landmark  to  the  Planning  Commission  which  in 
turn  makes  recommendations  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors . 

The  designation  as  a  landmark  accomplishes  two 
purposes.   First,  it  generates  public  awareness 
of  the  value  of  the  building  or  area  to  the  City. 
Second,  designation  affords  some  protection  of 
the  landmark  by  delaying  destruction  for  up  to 
one  year, allowing  time  for  interested  private  or 
public  bodies  to  take  action  to  assure  permanent 
preservation  of  the  landmark.   Additionally, 
modifications  of  designated  landmarks  can  be 
controlled  in  order  to  preserve  those  features 
of  the  landmark  considered  of  value. 

The  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board  has 
focused  its  attention  on  the  historic  aspects  of 
landmarks  and  singular  structures  rather  than 
multiple  buildings  or  areas.   This  concern  is 
perhaps  appropriate  as  it  is  an  area  under  immi- 
nent threat  of  loss.   As  the  current  preserva- 
tion legislation  is  written,  the  powers  of  the 
Board  extend  to  "sites  or  areas  of  special 
historical,  architectural  or  aesthetic  interest 
or  value."   The  Board  is  thus  not  limited  to 
preservation  or  recognition  of  historic  elements; 
potentially  the  Board's  power  could  be  an  ex- 
tremely useful  tool  for  identifying  and  giving 
recognition  to  areas  and  landmarks  of  urban  designer- 
significance.  40 
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DESIGNATED  CITY  LANDMARKS 


San  Francisco  does  not  presently  have  a  single  document 
stating  the  desired  objectives,  principles,  and  policies 
for  the  physical  design  of  the  city.   What  may  be  called 
the  existing  "urban  design  plan"  is  a  composite  of  the 
many  design  plans  and  policies,  some  official — some  not, 
and  legislated  ordinances  developed  over  many  years. 
The  land  the  city  is  built  upon  is  also,  in  effect,  a 
real  part  of  the  city's  existing  design  plan.   The  nat- 
ural topographical  features  of  the  city  have  influenced 
and  shaped  the  form  and  character  of  the  city,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else.   Only  in  the  last  twenty  years 
has  its  influence  perceptibly  diminished  as  the  scale 
of  man-made  structures  has  increased. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  city,  the  hills  have  de- 
termined routes  of  access.   Along  those  routes,  radia- 
ting to  the  peninsula  from  the  original  port  of  Yerba 
Buena  Cove,  the  city  grew.   Commercial  and  industrial 
uses  were  most  easily  accommodated  on  the  relatively 
level  land  near  the  docks,  relegating  housing  to  the 
nearby  hills.   As  the  city  expanded,  the  hills  and  val- 
leys shaped  the  access  patterns,  which,  with  few  excep- 
tions, determined  the  land  use  pattern  incorporated  in 
the  Master  Plan.   The  single  most  significant  design 
action  was  the  decision  to  ignore  the  hills  and  impose 
a  grid  street  pattern  over  the  steepest  slopes,  despite 
the  difficulties  it  created.   This  early  decision  re- 
sulted in  many  of  the  unique  visual  characteristics  of 
San  Francisco.   The  hills,  street  pattern,  and  the  re- 
markable views  they  afford  are  today  powerful  factors 
affecting  both  public  and  private  design  decisions.   In- 
deed, the  streets  become  one  of  the  most  important  pub- 
lic spaces  in  this  dense  city  because  of  views  they  af- 
ford and  the  sense  of  openness  they  provide.   In  this 
regard,  actions  by  the  Planning  Commission  imply  a  pol- 
icy of  maintenance  of  existing  street  rights-of-way  for 
reasons  of  view  and  open  space.   But  this  policy  is  not 
always  adhered  to  nor  are  there  specific  policies  or 
plans  addressed  to  this  matter.   A  clear  set  of  guide- 
lines is  required. 

Throughout  all  the  plans  reviewed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  report,  two  dominant  concerns  are  appar- 
ent:  the  enhancement  of  the  natural  topography  of  the 
city  and  the  preservation  of  the  special  character  and 
views  of  San  Francisco.   These  concerns  have  motivated 
the  preparation  of  design  plans  and  formulation  of  de- 
velopment controls.   The  enhancement  of  the  natural  to- 
pography is  a  stated  objective  of  the  Master  Plan.   Sup- 
porting this  objective  is  the  principle  of  encouraging 
higher  residential  densities  at  the  tops  of  the  most 
accessible  hills.   This  principle  is  modified  by  a  sec- 
ond principle  calling  for  decreasing  densities  radiating 
away  from  the  Central  Business  District. 
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The  most  effective  element  of  the  existing  "des- 
ign plan"  is  the  height-form  envelope  created  by 
the  Master  Plan  Land  Use  Plan,  Planning  Code  con- 
trols, and  special  height  limits.   The  envelope 
allows  for  and  encourages  the  accentuation  of  the 
hills  near  the  downtown  core  with  high-rise,  high- 
density  residential  areas  on  the  tops  of  the  hills. 
As  distance  from  the  core  increases,  density  and 
height  are  reduced,  spreading  out  to  the  west  and 
south,  blanketing  large  areas  with  low-density 
residential  areas  with  a  maximum  permissible 
height  of  forty  feet.   The  uniformity  of  devel- 
opment in  many  areas  is  relieved  only  by  topo- 
graphic variances.   Exceptions  are  the  apartment 
towers  in  the  Lake  Merced  area  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  city,  and  the  bulky  forms  of  a  few 
institutions — primarily  hospitals — that  have  been 
excepted  from  the  governing  height  limitations. 
The  height-form  envelope  is  broken  along  the  ma- 
jor streets  zoned  for  commercial  uses  having  no 
specific  height  limitations.   Development  pres- 
sure to  date  has  not  been  sufficient  to  fill  out 
the  envelope  making  the  potential  ridges  appar- 
ent.  This  may  be  all  to  the  good  because  this 
implied  design  element  should  be  reconsidered  to 
be  sure  that  height  is  desirable  in  a  lineal 
fashion  along  such  streets . 

The  major  exception  to  the  objective  of  enhancing 
the  natural  land  forms  is  the  financial  district 
where  the  clustering  office  towers  form  a  man- 
made  hill  competitive  with  the  natural  hills  of 
the  city.   Provided  the  developer  can  assemble  a 
large  enough  site,  the  height  of  buildings  is 
limited  only  by  the  financing  available. 

Planning  efforts  have  concentrated  on  refining  and 
further  articulating  the  height-form  envelope  in 
the  area  of  greatest  change:   the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  the  city.   In  response  to  the  threat  of 
high-rise  development  blocking  sunlight  from  pub- 
lic parks  and  cherished  views  of  the  bay  and  city, 
special  height  districts  have  been  established  to 
control  development.   In  the  Jackson  Square  area, 
height  limits  were  also  imposed  to  protect  an  area 
of  historic  buildings  and  restrain  the  development 
of  the  financial  district  farther  north  toward 
Telegraph  Hill.   As  a  result  of  those  efforts, 
this  area  Of  the  city  has  the  most  clearly  de- 
tailed policies  and  controls  directed  toward  the 
enhancement  of  the  natural  land  forms  and  pro- 
tection of  the  special  character  and  views  of 
San  Francisco. 

Evidence  already  indicates  that  the  controls  in 
this  area,  extensive  as  they  are,  may  be  inad- 
equate to  achieve  these  objectives.   The  Ports- 
mouth Corridor,  for  example  may  lack  sufficient 
controls  to  insure  the  proper  height  transition 
from  the  financial  district  to  the  Jackson  Square 
area  and  maintain  the  visual  separation  of  Tele- 
graph Hill  from  the  financial  district.   Two 
other  major  areas  exist  where  lack  of  a  definite 
height  limitation  and  stated  policy  could  result 
in  undesirable  high  development  in  relation  to 
natural  topography.   These  areas  are:   the  South 
of  Market  and  Mission  areas,  surrounding  Potrero 
Hill,  and  the  Van  Ness  Corridor  from  Civic  Center 
to  Pacific  Heights.   In  these  areas  are  no  spe- 
cific height  limits  or  restrictions  on  height  im- 
posed by  the  use  district. 


Except  the  height-form  envelope  implicit  in  the 
existing  "urban  design  plan"  no  other  significant 
citywide  design  elements  are  articulated.   For 
example,  there  are  no  plans,  guidelines,  or  con- 
trols for  achieving  a  visually  coherent  traffic- 
way  system  differentiating  between  expressways, 
arterials,  and  local  streets  through  their  design 
treatment.   Similarly,  there  is  no  citywide  land- 
scaping plan  which  would  assist  in  defining  the 
parts  of  the  city,  or  an  open  space  plan  to  ac- 
complish the  stated  open  space  objectives  in  the 
Master  Plan  and  give  further  visual  definition  to 
the  city. 

Preoccupation  with  the  rapid  cnanges  occuring  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  city  has  resulted 
in  comparatively  little  design  consideration  be- 
ing given  to  the  remainder.   The  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished SOUTH  BAYSHORE  STUDY  is  a  recent  effort 
to  amend  this  deficiency.   The  study  states  the 
environmental  design  objectives  in  positive  terms, 
and  proposes  specific  measures  for  buffering 
residential  areas  from  industrial  activity  and 
traffic.   The  only  other  study  with  significant 
urban  design  content  outside  the  northeast  sector 
of  the  city  is  the  1966  MISSION  DISTRICT  URBAN 
DESIGN  STUDY.   The  study  focused  primarily  upon 
the  form  changes  anticipated  to  be  generated  by 
B.A.R.T.  in  the  station  areas.   The  environmental 
problems  of  the  adjacent  residential  areas  and  the 
need  for  open  space  and  recreational  areas  were 
only  lightly  touched  upon. 

The  thirty-five  sub-district  plans  outlined  in 
this  report  contain  a  wealth  of  design  concepts 
serving  as  a  valuable  resource  in  the  development 
of  the  citywide  and  district  plans.   In  the  main 
these  plans  have  focused  upon  highly  localized 
design  problems  of  specific  and  limited  applica- 
tion.  The  one  general  criticism  that  might  be 
made  is  not  of  the  plans  themselves,  but  the 
lack  of  a  set  of  comprehensive  guidelines  to  co- 
ordinate and  insure  their  harmonious  inter- 
relation. 

The  key  deficiency  of  our  existing  "urban  design 
plan"  is  that  it  is  primarily  negative  in  concept. 
The  emphasis  is  on  what  isn't  permitted,  rather 
than  the  positive  enunciation  of  the  desired  char- 
acter and  form  objectives  of  physical  development. 

In  retrospect,  our  planning  efforts  coo  often  have 
been  in  response  to  threats  to  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  city.   The  real  thrust  of  regional 
rapid  transit  on  the  city  is  still  ahead,  so  too, 
are  other  anticipated  improvements  to  the  trans- 
portation system.   The  cumulative  impact  on  the 
city  of  these  facilities  probably  will  be  enormous. 
Now  is  the  time  to  thoughtfully  consider  what  we 
want  San  Francisco  to  become,  how  it  will  look  and 
the  kind  of  living  environment  to  be  provided. 
With  this  image  before  us,  we  can — in  a  positive 
way: — more  effectively  channel  the  forces  at  work 
toward  community  objectives. 

This  preliminary  report  has  briefly  outlined  past 
urban  design  efforts,  and  indicated  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses.   The  existing  "urban  design  plan" 
is  the  base  upon  which  future  design  planning 
efforts  must  build,  resolving  inconsistancies  and 
filling  gaps  and  omissions. 
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